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FLUORINE 


From the famous Blue 
John mine in Derbyshire 
comes a mineral called 
fluorspar. For generations 
this has been mined in the 
North of England for use 
as a flux in metallurgical 
processes and for making 
enamels and glass. Today 
fluorspar has assumed a 

new importance. It is the chief source of hydrofluoric acid, the 

compound from which the element fluorine is obtained. Fluorine 

is chemically so active that it combines with glass and other materials 

normally used in chemical apparatus. Moissan, the famous French 

scientist who in 1886 first isolated it, used platinum apparatus which, 

though attacked, reacted sufficiently slowly to allow him to isolate 

some free fluorine gas. For over fifty years this elusive element 

remained a chemical curiosity, but during the war it was needed in 

large quantities for the manufacture of certain uranium compounds 

used for the atomic energy projects. The result was so to intensify 

the research on fluorine chemistry (a great deal of it in I-C.I.’s 

laboratories) that fluorine is now produced on an 

industrial scale. Certain fluorine compounds are 

astonishingly resistant fo corrosion and decomposition, 

a property which is of great value commerciilly. 

LC.I. uses some of these in the manufacture of 

‘Arcton’ refrigerants and ‘ Fluon’, a new plastic 

material. 
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Out in front 


There is more. and more applause for 
“Black & White” and its ever increasing 
popularity is proof that this fine Scotch which is 
blended in the special “‘ Black & White” way 
has maintained the regard of generation after 
generation. 





‘BLACK: WHITE’ 


SCOTCH WHISKY 
Dhe Seeret ts in the Blending 


By Appointment Scotch Whisky Distillers 
to H.M. King George VI. James Buchanan & Co. Led. 


Maximum Prices (U.K. only) as fixed by the Scotch Whisky Association. 
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FRENCH— SPANISH— 


Learned in Six Months 


I have nothing but praise for your method of 
teaching languages. Everything seems to fit like 
a jig-saw puzzle. You actually read, write and 
speak French all the time, which gives you con- 
fidence. You know that it will only be a matter 
of time until you master the language. (L. 1226) 

HIS letter is typical of thousands 

received from readers who are learning 
French, German, Italian and Spanish by 
the Pelman method, which is revolution- 
ising language teaching. 





Specially reduced fees for serving and ez-Service 
members of His Majesty's Forces. 





This wonderful method, which has now 
been used for over 25 years with such suc- 
cess, enables you to learn French in French, 
Spanish in Spanish, German in German, 
and Italian in Italian, without using a word 
of English. The method is so simple that 
even a child can understand it, and so easy 
(grammatical complexities are eliminated) 
that you can learn the particular language 
you are studying in half the usual time. 

It is easy to acquire a smattering of a 
foreign language, but if you wish to know 
the language and be able to speak, read and 


GERMAN— ITALIAN 
by the Pelman Method 


write it correctly, the Pelman method is 
the easiest, quickest and most efficient. 

The Pelman method of learning lan- 
guages is explained in four little books, one 
for each language : 


French, Spanish, German, Italian 
(Also Courses in Afrikaans and Urdu) 

State which book you want and it wil? 
be sent to you by return, together with 
a specimen lesson, gratis and post free. 

PELMAN LANGUAGES INSTITUTE, 

102 Norfolk Mansions, 
Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
;———PO8T THIS FREE COUPON TO-DAY—— 


; 
Pelman Languages Institute, 
102 Norfolk Mansions, Wigmore Street, 

| London, W.1. 
Please send details of Pelman method 
of learning : 
French, German, ish, Italian. 
(Cross out three of these.) 


0 Seer ee or Teer erry, ee 


ADDRESS 

















DR. BARNARDO’S HOMES: 


(Still dependent on Public Support) 








Every year we resolve never to refuse help to destitute 
children. That is why we always have a family of 7,000 
boys and girls in our care. 


Will you send a 


NEW YEAR GIFT 
to help us feed our family? 


= Will buy one child’s food 
for five days 


Cheques, 
Homes.” 
STEPNEY CAUSEWAY, LONDON, E.1. 


etc. (crossed), payable “Or. Barnardo's 





should be sent to 393 BARNARDO HOUSE, | 








An Anglepoise gives you 
better light 
mg ALL ROUND... 


watch the T.V. Angle- 
poise concentrates light 
where you want it, 
gives the subdued light 
experts say is required. 


Tricky tasks call for an 
Anglepoise — the Flexible 
Lamp that puts a better 
light where it is needed 
mest. 


a 


Young eyes need good 
= AnAnglepoise takes 


—raeahe to qoute en. 

centration — better work. 

Whatever you're doing — wherever 
you're doing it, the Terry Anglepoise 
Lamp adapts itself to your needs. 
Up, down, sideways, backwards or 
roundabout—it takes up any of 
1,001 positions at the touch of your 
finger and stays put. Only the 
Terry Anglepoise Lamp gives you 
such flexibility. Available in black 
orcream-and-gold at all Electricians 
or Stores, from £4.19.6 inc. P.T. 


TERY ve 


Pat. all countries 








The Lamp you can turn to any task 6 


TAME 
——— 





Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD., REDDITCH, LONDON, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM 





RATTRAY’S 


7 RESERVE 


TOBACCO 


is blended by Rattray’s, a house 
with its origins in the middle of 
last century, steeped in the tradi- 
tion of fine tobaccos. Now as 
then every operation is carried 
out by hand—by skilled crafts- 
men to whom care means more 
than haste. 7 Reserve is one of 
the more popular Rattray mix- 
tures prepared especially for the 
constant smoker. Its pleasures 
never pall; not a few of our older 
friends have been loyal to its 
delights for a lifetime—many 
word their appreciation in letters 
such as this: 


From Dorset— 

“* I am not in the habit of writ- 
ing testimonials, but I am getting 
so much pleasure in smoking your 
tobacco that I feel under the obli- 
gation to write and tell you so.” 


To be obtained ONLY from: 


CHARLES RATTRAY 


Tobacco Blender 
PERTH, SCOTLAND 


Price : 78/- per lb., post paid 


Send 19/6 for sample quarter-lb. 


tin, post free 


For over 1 30 years the 
same family has 
jealously guarded the 
tradition that ensures 
the excellence of 
Mackinlay’s 
Scotch Whisky 


MARINE ENGINES 


DIESELS 

Full Diesel engines—fou 
pression-ignition, solid injection, in a 
range of eight models from 22 to 132 H.P. 
Comply with Lloyd’s and Board of 
Ti 


r-stroke, com- 


requirements. 


RICARDOS (Petrol /Paraffin) 


In a range of powers from 7} to 30 H.P.. 
and in Scot aeniea., for li medium 
or heavy duty. 
All Kelvin Engines are supplied with full 
marine equipment 


TheBergius @.Ltd 


OOBBIE'S LOAN 


= GLASGOW C.4 














The policy for education 


provides a means of saving for a child’s education 
during the less expensive years of his (or her) 
life. For example, for a parent aged 35 next 
birthday :— 


The Society pays 
£100 p.a. for 5 years, beginning in 15 years’ time 
and 


if the parent dies within 15 years, £100 p.a. in the meantime 
towards the child’s maintenance 


The cost is 


£8 :7:6 a quarter for 15 years at most 


Enquire for details, giving the ages of parent 
and child 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 


19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No agents No commission 














BY APPOINTMENT 


MERCERS OF WOOLLEN CLOTH TO H.M. 


KING GEORGE VI 


fine cloths of wool 


IN JOHN G. HARDY’S new and original 
showrooms you can view at a glance 
more first-class cloths than anywhere 


more strikingly, more helpfully—hang- 
ing, furled, for you to see, to feel, to 
drape about you. Ask your tailor about 


else in the British Isles — displayed us—or come along and see for yourself. 
4 NEW BURLINGTON STREET REGENT STREET LONDON WI 








s , 
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King in its own Realm 
Well merited by its 
Quality Unsurpassed 


‘King Georgel) 


Olif Scotch Whisky 





Maximum Retail Prices as fixed by 
The Scotch Whisky Association 


THE DISTILLERS AGENCY LIMITED @ EDINBURGH 


Life-boat men volunteer their lives . . . 
you can volunteer a contribution 
. . . Help them to carry on this voluntary 


work of saving lives by sending a contribu- 
tion, however small. 





| ROYAL NATIONAL 
LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W.1 


The Duke of Montrose, K.T., C.B., C.V.O., 
/.D., Treasurer 

Col. A. D. Burnett Brown, M.C., T.D., M.A., 
Secretary 
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THe name ‘STUDINGTON’ is 
known the world over for English 
tailoring at its best. Overcoats 
for ladies and gentlemen—either 
made to measure or ready to wear 
—are now available in a wide 
selection of fine quality cloths, 
amongst which you are bound to 
find something that will please and 
endure for many seasons to come. 








STUDD & MILLINGTON LTD. 


67 Chancery Lane, London, W.C.2, and 2 Mill Street, London, W.1 
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HAMILTO 


DIAMOND MERCHANTS. 


These BEAUTIFUL GIFTS obtain fa 
By Appointment 
Clock Specialists to EXPRESSIVE TOKENS, co 
a oe FRIENDSHIP and 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Cairngorms 
£24 


A Thistle Spray brooch in yellow and white 9-ct. Gold 
set with Amethysts and Rose Diamonds 
£32 





Thistle and Heather Spray brooch in yellow and white 
9-ct. Gold set with Amethysts and Pearls 
£35 
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Telegrams : “Inches, Edinburgh” 
& I N C H E S Telephone : CENtral 5746 


GOLD AND SILVERSMITHS 


bur as being most APPROPRIATE ard 
eying the spirit which renews 
pntinues GOODWILL 


EDINBURGH CRYSTAL 


To those who desire their household possessions to reflect their own taste and 
individuality, Edinburgh Crystal makes a distinctive appeal. 


The attractive “ Thistle” design, illustrated above, is characteristically Scottish. 


Made in Edinburgh, by men who are proud of their craft, it possesses in a 
high degree those qualities of artistic design, flawless material and perfect work- 
manship which are demanded by the discriminating. 


ET, EDINBURGH 2 


BBB 














... by travelling during May or June, when a reduction of up to {£60 is 
offered in the first-class fares to South Africa and back. The 14-day sea 
voyage each way by a beautifully appointed Union-Castle Liner will provide 
a perfect prelude and ending to the holiday of a lifetime. Ask for illustrated 
literature regarding this special opportunity and for details of Shore 
Excursions in South Africa. 


Apply:—Head Office, 3 Fenchurch Street, E.C.3 
or Travel Agents. 


First-class travel to 


SOUTH AFRICA 
NION-CAS 


: during May and June at 20% red 





SUNNY DAYS 
sia ov — 


LES ee EF 


There is this about a holiday in South Africa — 

you need never lack good company or glorious 
sunshine wherever you go. 

Shut away gloom and worry, and spend a few weeks 
in this welcoming land. Let the exhilarating 

South African sunshine and happy freedom work 
their marvels on you. 


go south, South, SOUTH to 


South Gpaica 


Consult your Travel Agent, or write 
for literature and information. This 
office is at- your service for free, 
friendly and non-commercial advice 
on holidays in South Africa. 





SATOUR 
SOUTH AFRICAN 


TOURIST CORPORATION 


70 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.! TELEPHONE: GROSVENOR 6235 


475 Fifth Avenue, New York I7 
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YOU canhepto 


keep nim Siniling 


Donations are more than ever necessary 
to aid us in our work. In these days 
of rising prices we know it may be 
difficult, but our costs are rising too. 
Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


12 





The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 








& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


PATRON: H.M. THE KING 
164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, W.C.2 














ALCOHOLIC EXCESS 


THE BRITISH TURVEY TREATMENT 
ASSOCIATION LTD. 


THE NERVOUS STRAIN OF 
PRESENT-DAY CONDITIONS 


There is no doubt that, owing to existing 
conditions, there is an increasing tendency 
to rely unduly upon the effect of Alcoholic 
Stimulants. 

This treatment, which can be taken withou! 
interference with the ordinary routine of daily 
life, entirely obviates the necessity for stimu- 
lants, and, whilst perfectly harmless, acts as a 
reviv ifying tonic, Building up the tissues and 
invigorating the whole nervous system. 

Particulars and advice can be sent to ail 
parts of the country and abroad, under plain 
sealed cover. 


TEAR OUT AND POST————. 


A. STUART ROBERTSON, The B.T.T.A. Ltd., 
6 Mandeville Place, Wigmore Street, London, W.1 
Tel.: WEL. 5832. 


Please send me, without obligation, descriptive 
Treatise. 





NAME 





ADDRESS ..................... 














| recommend Maxalding 





Physically Perfect 


wasthe opinion givenby 
George Cathcart, M.D., 

after a strict examina- 
tion of F. H.C. Woollas- 
ton, shown here. Edin- | 
burgh-born DrCathcart 
(famous as the founder 
of the Henry Wood 
Promenade Concerts) 
was among the first of 
the eminent men to 
advocate and personally 


as a natural and safe 
way to physical fitness. 


F. H. C. Woollaston 


(professionally known 
as Court Saldo and 
Principal of Maxalding) 
arranges training | 
routines to meet indivi- 
dual requirements and 
conducts postal courses 
toall parts of the world. 





‘| ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


giving a cross-section of the type of cases handled 
over the past forty-two years will be sent, post free, 
to any part of the world on receipt of the apvlicant’s 
NAME, ADDRESS, AGE AND OCCUPATION. 


MAXALDING (B18) 


SHEPHERDSWELL, DOVER, KENT 
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ee 
BRITISH me SEAGULL 
“The best- Gutboard Motor in the World” 


® Obtainable only from 
the best Bespoke 
Tailors at bome 
and overseas 


THE CHAMPION OF CLOTHS. 


Telephone: POOLE 818 


THE CLOTH OF CHAMPIONS 











REVERIE OF A QU’HAI 
AND OTHER STORIES 


By J. K. STANFORD 
Price 10/6 


William Blackwood & Sons Ltd. 
Edinburgh and London 
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Vital care 
for Vital Hair 


If you use Rowland’s Macassar Oil, you wili 
be delighted with the vitality of nh hair. 

ullness will be replaced by a lustre and softness 
that tell you your hair is in perfect condition ! 


First made in 1793 


ROWLAND’S 


MACASSAR OIL 
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Do you want 
to be better 
infouned of 
what goes on 7 


and the arta? 


Read the 
MANCHESTER 
GUARDIAN 
WEEKLY 


Every Thursday, price Threepence 
Order from your newsagent — 

he can supply regularly. By post 

to any part of the world, 18s. 6d. a year 





MEMORY 
UNLIMITED 


| jumped into the first railway compartment 
which seemed empty, without noticing the little 
companion that was predestined to keep me 
awake all night. The train moved slowly out of 
the station. | gazed at the lights of Stockholm 
gently receding into the darkness, wrapped my 
rug around me and prepared to go to sleep. My 
eyes fell on a book left on the seat opposite by a 
previous passenger. 

| took it up absent-mindedly and ran through 
the first lines. Five minutes later, | was reading 
it as eagerly as a clue to a hidden treasure. | 
learned that everyone’s memory is capable of 
fantastic feats; that an ordinary person if he has 
taught himself to control the way in which his 

| brain stores impressions can memorise accurately 
long and complicated lists of facts after reading 
them over only once or twice. It seemed unlikely 
then that | should succeed in filing away the inter- 
minable lists of figures, dates, towns, their popula- 
tions, and reigning families, which had driven me 
to despair during my school days, when my 
memory was fresh. | thought | would test the 
truth of the statement. 

| took a timetable out of my suitcase and began 
reading quietly in the manner prescribed, the 
names of about one hundred railway stations. | 
observed that, after reading them over a few 

| times, | could recite the whole list off with hardly 
'a mistake. With a little more practice | found 
| had committed them so completely to memory 
| that | could remember them in the reverse order 
| and even pick out one station from the list and 
say which number it was, and what were the names 
| of the towns before and after it. 

| was astonished at the memory | had acquired 
and spent the rest of my journey on more and 
more difficult experiments in memory, and 
reflecting how this new control | was achieving 
over my mind would materially help me to a 

| greater success in life. After this, | worked hard 
at this wonderful memory system and within a 
week | found | could recall passages from books 
and quote them with ease: names, addresses and 
business appointments were remembered immedi- 

| ately; and in four months | had succeeded in 
learning Spanish. 

If | have obtained from life a measure of wealth 
and happiness, it is to that book | owe it, for it 
revealed to me the workings of my brain. 

Three years ago, | had the good fortune to meet 
its author and | promised him to propagate his 
method and to-day | am glad of this opportunity 
of expressing my gratitude to him. 

| can only suppose that others wish to acquire 
what is, after all, the most valuable asset towards 
success in life. 

Borg’s address is: C. W. Borg, c/o Aubanel 
Publishers, Mentone House, Killiney, Co. 
Dublin, Eire. Apply to him for his little book, 
** The Eternal Laws of Success.’’ It is free to all 
who wish to develop their ae 

. ROBERTS. 
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There IS better 
reading for them 


Fathers, Mothers, Uncles, Aunts, 
Guardians, Grandparents and God- 
parents can gain‘peace and goodwill 
by making a present to a “particular” 
boy or girl of a subscription to 
Collins Magazine. 


Send a postcard TO-DAY for prospectus 
to Dept. ‘V’, COLLINS MAGAZINE, 
14 St. James's Place, London, S.W.1, or 
place an order with your bookseller or 
newsagent. 


COLLINS magazine sets the standard 





Printed in Great Britain 
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RETURN 


FIXTURE. 


BY GBROFFREY WILLANS. 


WHEN I first began to use air 
travel I always expected my 
fellow passengers to be sleek, 
well-groomed men, hair greying 
at the temples, wearing Anthony 
Eden hats; and the women to be 
very beautiful, with mink coats 
thrown over their shoulders. 
Experience has since proved that 
I fly with fat foreign business 
men carrying brief-cases; with 
clergymen, civil servants, and 
rather stout ladies with far too 
much money. 

When, therefore, the Kensing- 
ton loud-speaker announced, 
“ Attention, please. B.E.A. Ser- 
vice to Malta. Will passengers 
holding coach card number 71 
please board the coach,” I was 
not unduly optimistic. And I 
was right—my fellow passengers 
were unglamorous; a young 
honeymoon couple, a pink-faced 
youth, » pair of nurses, and two 
or three in the. unmistakable 
civilian clothes that betray the 
naval officer. They strode up 
and down the waiting-room at 


Northolt, taking fifteen paces 
each way and turning smartly 
180° to starboard, their hands 
behind their backs. 

I watched them with awe, 
knowing well that if I spoke I 
should still add that “ sir’’ which 
six years of war-time navy had 
enabled to leap so winningly off 
my tongue. For I approached 
my journey with some curiosity : 
not only was I returning to Malta 
but I was about to see the 
Navy in combined exercises. 
The peace-time Navy? Well, 
we should see—in the meantime 
it was a relief to see that the 
dignity of senior naval officers 
did not permit them to join in 
that mad, yet dignified scramble 
across the tarmac behind the 
hostess to snatch the rear seats 
in the plane. 

I settled back with the safety- 
belt adjusted, and with the 
* Times’ cricket report which it 
is my unvarying custom to read 
when taking-off. The engines 
roared, and before i had got 

A 














2 Return Fiature. 


beyond one of Hutton’s flawless 
cover drives at Lords we were in 
the air above Windsor, and the 
buses and cars below crawled 
down toy roads, between match- 
box houses. 

It was an uneventful flight— 
over France we flew above great 
squares of green and the bright 
yellow of mustard fields: farther 
south the Alps pushed snow- 
covered summits out of a mass 
of white cotton-wool cloud. It 
seemed no time at all before the 
glass- houses of the south of 
France were shimmering in a 
blaze of sunlight and we were 
coming in to land at Nice. An 
hour in that charming little air- 
port with the Africa charter 
planes coming in and a scent of 
honeysuckle on the terrace and 
we were off again on the next leg 
to Rome. 

I sat back and tried to adjust 
in my mind the fact that I 
was going to Malta: the whole 
venture seemed rather improb- 
able, for air travel tears one with 
mucb violence from one’s little 
rut. I shut my eyes and tried to 
see Malta again as I had seen it 
before. 

There had been Grand Har- 
bour with the Warspite steaming 
in after shelling Taranto—cheer- 
ing crowds on Lascaris, a Royal 
Marine Band, and Sir Andrew 
Cunningham raising his binocu- 
lars at one of those new corvettes. 
That would be 1940. Later, in 
1943, the harbour had been 
crammed with capital ships after 
the Sicily invasion: Indomitable 
lying with a heavy list from a 
torpedo she had “ bought”; 
and there had been a fantastic 


[Jan. 


golden display of tracer that 
cascaded like a fountain into the 
blue night when the Luftwaffe 
came over. 

Valetta, its white stone 
crushed and mangled in a thou- 
sand raids, with great heaps and 
gashes of white, dusty rubble ; 
the opera house in ruins, churches 
and houses damaged. If ever 
there had been a monument to 
devastation it was Valetta; for 
what had been destroyed was 
clean and good. 

In those days I moved from 
billets at the Union Club in 
Kingsway to a derelict little 
house overlooking Sliema Har- 
bour: there were three iron 
bedsteads in the room and a 
bathroom with one tap. I had 
grown to know the life of the 
little quarter ; the people in the 
lacemaker’s shop opposite; the 
old lady who trotted by with the 
“hood of shame.” It was July 
and the sun shone with the 
steady insistence that makes 
Malta at times appear to be built 
of solid sunshine ; canaries sang 
in their cages and wireless loud- 
speakers blared. It was all 
cheerful and carefree, even in 
those days when the rations were 
tiny and queues were long. Yes 
—I must stroll past Admiralty 
House and see if they are all still 
there. 

By now we had been down 
at Rome and were flying over 
Sicily—I looked for Augusta and 
Syracuse, but our route bisected 
the island. Through the wisps of 
cloud lay a sunless landscape of 
deep bottle - green with white 
entrails of road twisting in the 
mountains: then we were away 
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again flying between a spread of 
sunset and a fat, bright moon 
above a restless sea. And there, 
suddenly, was Malta—looking no 
bigger than a pocket handker- 
chief; even from a modest 
height you could see it complete 
—and I remembered that this 
was what I had thought, back in 
1943, when we had taken off for 
Cairo sitting on some mail-bags 
in a ramshackle D.C. 6 of the 
R.A.F. 

The Viking circled round and, 
as we came in, a burst of raining 
stars and the sharp crackle of 
explosions came up to meet us. 
And then again—a fountain of 
golden stars and once more the 
dull explosion. The sight and 
sound of it took me back with a 
startled jerk. ‘‘ Don’t they know 
the war’s over?” I thought. 
It was the little Maltese who 


had joined us at Rome who 
explained. 

“* Fiesta,” he smited, “ every 
year we spend thousands of 
pounds on fireworks. It is 


burning money ; 
do it.” 

And so we bumped to the 
ground in the blue luminous 
dusk and climbed out into a 
cold breeze that was sweeping 
the airport. 

The airport building at Lucca 
is not prepossessing. There were 
only two Customs men, and one 
of them, becoming interested 
in a particular portmanteau, 
conveyed it and its lady to an 
office, and remained there so long 
that most of us grew tired of 
waiting and walked out of the 
building. To one coming from 
England this seemed rather 


but we still 
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shocking, but it was the Medi- 
terranean. 

As I stood in the entrance I 
saw that the honeymoon couple 
had been welcomed by a numer- 
ous Maltese family festooned 
with flowers: the naval captain 
was met by a palpable naval 
commander, and then it was my 
turn. I was accosted by a 
pleasantly assured person, and it 
turned out that he had actually 
come to the airport to meet me. 
I was delighted. To be met by a 
Lieutenant-Commander! With a 
car, too. I could, of course, have 
reflected that he had been de- 
tailed to do it: yet the gesture 
had the effect of transforming my 
visit. I may not have been a 
V.L.P., but I was certainly a P. 
And standing in the barn-like 
Customs shed, lit by wan electric 
light, waiting with that faint 
dread to see what this step from 
the usual should bring, his 
appearance was warming and 
welcome. 

We climbed into the car and 
began the descent of narrow, 
shadowy roads, with crowded 
buses dashing round the corners. 
From my escort I gathered some 
information, thrown over his 
shoulder as he drove. Life in 
Malta was gay, though it may be 
an “induced gaiety.”” At the 
Horse Show that afternoon they 
had given the prize for the best 
donkey with foal at foot, to a 
donkey with one eye, and that 
he had just met what he thought 
was a religious procession, but it 
turned out they were chairing the 
captain of a cup-winning side. 

“T’ve booked you a room at 
the Phenicia,” he said. 
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“T’d already booked.” 

“Tn that case you'll have 
two.” 

At this moment we drew up 
outside the Pheenicia Hotel. 

I have often felt that travelling 
by air drags you too violently 
out of your context: there is no 
time for mental adjustment, and 
there is a feeling that you are 
taking part in a mild nightmare, 
that this cannot be happening to 
you at all. I had this experience 
very acutely that first Sunday 
evening in the bar of the 
Phenicia. It was very crowded, 
and beyond the wide, curtained 
windows the moonlight was glaz- 
ing on the playground where the 
Maltese children played cricket: 
next door was a crowded res- 
taurant and snatches of dance 
music penetrated into the bar. 
It was so similar to scenes 
[ remembered in Alexandria, 


Colombo or Bombay during the 


war, but it was a striking 
contrast for one arriving from 
an England dedicated to social 
advancement. All the same the 
music, the sense of good cooking, 
and the attractive dresses made 
it very pleasant. 

My escort had meanwhile ac- 
quired a companion, an army 
officer with a large moustache 
who had just flown over from 
Tripoli for a bit of a party and 
thought he should be getting 
back or the General would be 
asking questions. He had to get 
back, he said, because he was 
organising a parade of welcome 
to the Emir of Libya: not that 
there were many troops to parade 
with—about three brigades for 
the whole Middle East. And 
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what was worse, the army had to 
move out of a heuse in Tripoli 
which had made a very decent 
club. 

All this increased my sense of 
having joined a mad tea-party, 
and I was glad when Johnnie, my 
escort, brought things back to 
reality by outlining a programme. 
This, of course, is what all naval 
officers always do: they start 
with a programme, and though 
they may often fail to adhere 
to it, the programme is always 
there. 

‘Now, about this exercise,” 
Johnnie began. “ It’s with the 
Eyetais; you know that? They 
are sending over a few destroyers 
and frigates for some anti-sub- 
marine stuff with us. They 
arrived this evening and they’ve 
been very seasick. One of our 
frigate flotillas will play with 
them—first exercise on Tuesday. 
Tomorrow at noon I'll send a car 
for you from the ship: you can 
come down and make your 
number on the Admiral, then 
T'll take you across to F.2. 
You'll be going to sea with him. 
Does that shock you ? ” 

I mentioned, humbly, what I 
had been dying to impart before, 
that as a war-time R.N.V.R. 
officer, no place was more familiar 
to me than a ship’s bridge. He 
took this information with no 
noticeable lack of cordiality and 
asked me to join them at dinner. 
I thanked him, but refused. 
When they left me the army 
officer was saying that he would 
like the army polo team to 
have a go at the R.N.—they 
would give them quite a run. 
They had one chap who was 
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a British handicap 2, pre-war. 
Unfortunately he now weighed 
nineteen stone. 

That night I woke and found 
the moonlight pouring into the 
room. I went to the window and 
saw @ moon in the dead centre of 
my view across Grand Harbour: 
it shimmered on water that 
looked like oily varnish and the 
buildings looked like ghost build- 
ings in a dead city. In all, there 
was a wealth and strangeness of 
light, a hint of barbarity, that 
was almost frightening after the 
soft curves and colours of Eng- 
land. Yes, the magic carpet 
carries too fast ! 


Johnnie, who was a civilised 
person, had arranged our meeting 
for twelve. A little van, driven 
by a Maltese driver, met me and 
took me down to the depot ship 
which was moored at Manoel 
island. We rattled away down 
the hill and I could see at once 
that what I had remembered as a 
vast acreage of devastation had 
been restored and replanted: a 
huge new hospital crowned a hill 
and the look of untidiness and 
despair had gone: this was still 
Malta, but it seemed like a hive 
buzzing with people, crowding 
everywhere, until it almost 
seemed to be bursting. 

Johnnie and I fixed the pro- 
gramme, and he made a number 
of admirable arrangements for 
my convenience: we met the 
Chief of Staff, and then the 
Chief of Staff said I had better 


meet the Admiral—so I met: 


the Admiral. And then Johnnie 
said, “Oh, yes, the Italian 
Consul was giving a cocktail 
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party for the Italian officers that 
night; it would be useful if I 
went to talk to them.” So he 
rang his opposite number in the 
C.-in-C.’s office at Lascaris. 

“ The trouble with Malta,” he 
said as he wrestled with the 
dockyard exchange, “is that 
the ships are in three creeks. 
Out here we might as well be 
in Alexandria or Tobruk.” 

Then he got through and said : 
“* This Italian cocktail party. I 
haven’t been invited and neither 
has he; and so far as I’m con- 
cerned it couldn’t matter less, 
because if I want to get drunk I 
can get drunk on board or any- 
where else, as you know, but I do 
think it would be useful . . .” 

So that was fixed and after 
lunch we climbed into a boat 
(there were always boats avail- 
able) and went to see F.2 who 
‘“* had his head down,” apologis- 
ing “‘ you’ve caught me literally 
with my pants down,” and then 
back to the ship (the boat had 
waited), and they asked me if I 
should like to see the polo if there 
was nothing better I had to do. 
By this time things were going 
round so fast that I had no 
powers of resistance, so in the 
Chief of Staff’s brand-new car I 
was wafted to the Marsa Club. 

I had no recollection of what 
had been the fate of the Marsa 
during the war—but it is now a 
level stretch of sandy soil, round 
which is the race-track. When 
we arrived a water-cart was 
spraying it and Royalty was 
away on the right, already 
mounted and indulging in prac- 
tice shots. Johnnie and the 
Chief of Staff left me amid a 
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clutch of rather frightening ladies 
occupying the seats opposite 
a forlorn bed of bedraggled 
geraniums. They complained of 
the coldness of the weather, 
observed how well Wood Ash was 
going these days, and talked of 
the polo at Rome: I began to 
feel miserable for the first time, 
and was only saved by the 
appearance of the Admiral with 
a quiet-looking man, who turned 
out to be the Italian Admiral. 
Blessedly, he spoke English and 
had no inhibitions about display- 
ing his ignorance of polo. He 
asked cheerfully if the game 
could be explained and then 
inquired whether polo ponies 
were specially bred, or would any 
horse do. A pallor came over the 
ladies’ faces. Meanwhile a mélée 
that bore some resemblance to a 
print of some naval battle had 
developed on the field. The 
Italian Admiral asked if it hurt 
the ponies for a ball to hit them 
on the leg. ‘“ If they’re any good 
they take dam’ good care it 
don’t,” said a lady sharply. 
Then, Royalty having distin- 
guished itself both in courtesy 
and prowess at the game, the 
Admiral dropped his biggest 
brick. He pointed at the Chief of 
Staff, who was trotting on for the 
next chukka, and asked: “Do 
they allow ladies to play ? ” 
Certainly he saved the day, 
and when it was all over a per- 
spiring R.N. Lieutenant said to 
me: ‘‘ We must get you a mount 
for tomorrow, sir.’ I was de- 
lighted. “Sir,” from an R.N. 
Lieutenant! Even the rigours 
of the cocktail party, where the 
whole of Malta congealed them- 
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selves in a chattering mass, could 
not remove the smile from my 
face. As I went to sleep I 
thought of it again. “Sir!” 
Or, disturbing thought, was one 
getting remarkably senior ? 

F.2’s frigate was leaving her 
buoy at 0740 and my taxi was 
ordered for seven: it turned up 
at half-past and dashed in a hair- 
raising career down to Sliema : 
again a boat was waiting and 
I caught the ship as she was 
leaving. I was happy to see that 
there was the usual confusion of 
signalmen, midshipmen, officer of 
the watch, and look-outs on the 
bridge—that at least had not 
changed. Nor had the naval 
breakfast I ate in the wardroom, 
and the rather sour warrant 
officer with the usual heart of 
gold ; nor the smell inside a ship 
and the piles of out-of-date 
periodicals from home on the 
wardroom fender. More and 
more strongly came the feeling 
that I wished I were back. 

Up on the bridge again this in 
no way diminished. It was per- 
fect Mediterranean weather ; the 
sun was hot now; the water in 
layers of profound deep blue. 
Malta rose from the sea and early 
mist like a yellow cloud-island on 
the horizon. The Italian de- 
stroyers were abeam and in a 
few minutes we should be play- 
ing an inoffensive game with 
a friendly submarine. What, oh 
what, could be better! This was 
indeed the life. 

As an effective exercise the 
day that followed was a failure. 
The Italians could get no echo on 
the submarine below the surface 
and they made no attacks: on 
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the other hand, I had a close-up 
view of what a really efficient 
asdic team could do in our own 
frigate. With the bridge repeater 
making the eerie, echoing sound 
of asdic search I talked to the 
anti-submarine officer. 

‘“* Why can’t the Italians get a 
ping ? ” I asked. 

“Their sets are no good. 
They’re out of date German 
stuff. Compared with us, they’re 
about back in 1928. They 
haven’t——” 

He broke off as the first tiny 
“blip,” which indicates a sub- 
marine, sounded on the repeater, 
and I realised that he had been 
subconsciously listening as he 
was talking. 

** There she is, sir.” 

The “ blip” came again, this 
time stronger. 

“A beauty,” 
fondly. 

F. 2, sitting in his chair fixed 
above bridge level, gave the 
orders. The black flag shot up 
to the halyards and the message 
was passed across to the Italians 
on the R/T. There was no doubt 
of the precision, and as we moved 
in to the attack, the ship vibrat- 
ing with the increased speed, 
we had the orders: “ Starboard 
fifteen”. . . “Starboard fifteen, 
sir”... “ Target moving right.” 
But there were no depth-charges 
now, only a smoke-candle, which 
spluttered a stream of grey 
smoke on the water. Later, we 
watched the submarine surface, 
nosing up with the water pouring 
off her within a few yards of the 
thin stream of smoke. 

She signalled: ‘‘ Give you best 
that time.” 


he observed 
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It was impressive, and, for the 
Italians, this was no waste of 
time. They were watching ; the 
communications were working, 
and communications in this kind 
of co-operation are a large part of 
the battle. Later on I managed 
to talk again with the asdic 
officer. 

“How do you find working 
with the Eyetais ? ” 

“They’re keen, anxious to 
learn. It’s not like the French— 
they won’t be told anything. 
Damned difficult.” 

“* How about the Americans * ” 

** We don’t have any difficulty 
with them. Get on like a house 
on fire. They’re even learning to 
make humorous signals at sea.” 

‘* Tf trouble breaks out, are the 
Eyetais going to be any good?” 

“They can ferry their own 
convoys. That’s what we're 
teaching them.” 

I thought back. Ten years 
back. I saw long lines of 
swarthy Italians on the quay at 
Benghazi: I recalled the chianti 
bottles of Tobruk and the torn 
letters to Italy in their deserted 
gun-pests: I remembered, too, 
the Salvia, lost without trace, 
with Dusty, and John and big 
Jim, the silent Canadian. Truly, 
indeed, it was a curious world. 

And what of this peace-time 
Royal Navy? It was smarter 
and cleaner: there was a deep- 
blue working rig for the ratings 
(“the stuff doesn’t last though, 
sir. Always patching’’) and there 
was discipline. But most striking 
of all was that, in six years, 
things had moved on—all these 
Lieutenants so sure of them- 
selves, 80 precise, had been subs 
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and snotties in 1940. And one’s 
own friends had gone up the 
ladder or gone out of the service. 
Yes, one was getting remarkably 
senior. 

When we got back to harbour 
we went ashore for a “‘ wash-up”’ 
in the Tactical School. There, in 
a large room whose blackboards 
bore evidence of intense con- 
siderations of naval strategy, 
we all came—officers senior and 
junior, English and Italian—to 
learn the lessons of the day. F. 2 
paid modest compliments and 
the navigating officer gave the 
narrative, which was translated 
by an Italian officer. 

The Italians listened gravely, 
some with intense concentration. 
By now the electric light was on 
and the shadows fell on their 
faces; some were young and 


swarthily handsome, but most 
were far older than the perfectly 


confident R.N. Lieutenants who 
were, without appearing to be, in 
the réle of instructors. 

It was a strange lesson in what 
international co-operation means 
—it must have cost some pride, 
but there was no sign of wounded 
feelings. The psychological 
touchstone was the prestige of 
the Royal Navy, and about this 
there could be no dispute. There 
was Only one ery of despair, from 
a greying Italian destroyer cap- 
tain. At one point he said, in 
halting English, when a hunting 
procedure had been illustrated : 
‘* When we work with the French, 
we do it one way: with the 
Americans, another: and with 
you, a third. Which, please, is 
correct ? ” 


“ That’s the trouble,” said 
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Johnnie afterwards. ‘‘ When 
we went to Toulon to work with 
the French we found there was 
no common procedure at all, so 
we got down and worked one out. 
There’s a Board or something, 
sitting in London, but what 
they’ve produced now is longer 
than King’s Rules and much 
more obscure. We find we just 
have to use common-sense and 
steer off comparisons.” 

That seemed indeed to be 
common-sense worthy of the 
occasion. 


My activities next day took 
me down to Grand Harbour for 
the first time. Having negoti- 
ated the frightening descent in 
the lift down the cliff-face, I 
stood at Customs House Jetty 
waiting for my boat. 

The sun beat down with pleas- 
ing warmth; across the water 
lay Dockyard Creek, and the 
boats came in with English 
women doing their morning shop- 
ping in Valetta. But although I 
enjoyed this pleasing evidence of 
everyday domesticity there was 
a striking change in the ships 
lying at the buoys. Grand Har- 
bour, which for generations had 
been the home of our battleships, 
into which had steamed the 
defeated Italian fleet, today bore 
few signs of British majesty. 
There were, indeed, two cruisers, 
one wearing the Admiral’s flag ; 
for the rest there was a cosmo- 
politan diversity—astern of the 
Liverpool lay the Italian cruiser 
Garibaldi ; beyond was an ugly 
hulk with gantries, the United 
States communications ship 
Mount Olympus, flagship of 
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Admiral Carney. In a far berth 
were the French cruiser Emile 
Bertin and a French destroyer. 
Of course this was not normal, 
and it was all in an excellent 
cause. But I reflected that there 
must be a number of conflict- 
ing emotions locked in private 
breasts in these ships. It is as 
well that Governments are occa- 
sionally wiser than individuals. 
My destination now was the 
Mount Olympus. Johnnie had 
done his work well and at the 
precise hour a large tug came up 
to the jetty to convey me down 
the harbour. In five minutes I 
was climbing the steep sides of 
this “amphibious flagship”; my 
purpose, to discover how the 
United States navy viewed their 
role in international co-opera- 
tion. Their navy headquarters 


in Grosvenor Square had prom- 


ised me Admiral Carney him- 
self and “anyone else you 
care to name.” All this had 
been encouraging, but Admiral 
Carney, I knew, had been 
unable to leave London: I 
was met instead by an un- 
identifiable cfficsr, who greeted 
me courteously and conveyed me 
below decks to a grim-looking 
chamber with fifty steel-backed 
chairs arranged along tables 
covered with linoleum. 

“Would you like coffee?” he 
inquired. 

I nodded. The U.S. Navy is 
“dry,” and it was that, or coca- 
cola. My host had not so far 
distinguished himself by loqua- 
city and I thought wistfully of 
all those bottles which are alleged 
to lie in drawers in American 
naval officers’ cabins. I felt that 
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coffee was not going to make 
things any easier: on my left 
was a notice-board whose main 
feature was a placard which said, 
“See you in Church, Sunday.” 
And, catching sight of it, I 
realised the status of my friend— 
he was the padre. 

At this I felt some amusement, 
My past experience had taught 
me that if there were any in- 
vidious job, like ciphering or 
censoring, then the padre was the 
man for it. It seemed the same 
held good in American ships and 
I thought I heard the echo of 
some conversation. 

“ There’s a limey coming on 
board. I’ve got no notion what 
in hell he wants. But you're 
assigned for the duty.” 

Meanwhile the coffee arrived, 
and as I stirred it I explained, as 
best as I could, my unspecific 
purpose. The padre looked at 
me with deep anxiety. He 
fumbled in his pocket and pro- 
duced a long screed written on 
several green quarto pages. My 
heart sank when I saw the head- 
ing: ‘ Historical Highlights of 
the U.S.8. Mount Olympus.’ 

“When I heard you were 
coming,” he said, “I sat down 
and wrote this out. Would you 
care to read it?” 

I glanced at it. It began: 
“ At Boston on 24th May, 1944, 
the U.S.8S. Mount Olympus was 
placed in commission with Capt. 
John H. Shu'tz, U.S.N., embark- 
ing as her first commanding 
officer.” There was no way out, 
so I went on reading, conscious 
all the time that the padre was 
looking at me, watching over his 
literary child like an anxious 

A2 
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mother. I gave an impression of 
earnest attention to the matter, 
but most of the time my mind 
was a blank. Then I began to 
worry about what I should say 
when I finished. Finally the 
moment could be postponed 
no longer. I said: “ Excellent. 
This will be most valuable,” 
adding as a brilliant § after- 
thought: ‘“ May I keep it?” 

“They were just a few 
thoughts that occurred to me,” 
said the padre modestly. ‘‘ Those 
are the facts as I see them.” 

‘* A very fine record,” I said. 
‘* How do you find it serving here 
in the Mediterranean ? ” 

“* Tt’s fine.” 

“You've not served here be- 
fore?” 

“No, I have not served here 
before.” 

“ The American force out here 
is the Sixth Fleet ? ” 

“* Yes—the Sixth Fleet. 
is so.” 

Clearly I was not getting very 
far in my attempt to carry on 
one of those informal conversa- 
tions which tell so much. After 
all, my intention was honest. I 
wanted to find out just how 
on the emotional plane this 
new naval co-operation with the 
Americans was working. I tried 
again. 

“Have you been to Malta 
before ? ” 

“ No—I have not been in 
Malta before.” 

“ Tt’s an interesting place. St 
Paul was shipwrecked here. The 
island is a honeycomb of under- 
ground tunnels—they say you 
can walk from Mosta to Valetta 
underground.” 


That 
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“Is that so? I must certainly 
try to get ashore.” 

Growing desperate, I made a 
more direct assault. 

“Do you get good co-opera- 
tion with us? Suppose you 
wanted repairs, I suppose you 
wouldn’t have any difficulty with 
the dockyard ? ” 

‘“* IT suppose not. I expect the 
dockyard would co-operate. We 
have our own repair organisa- 
tion.” 

‘** Er—during the war in Amer- 
ican ports there was a certain 
amount of—well, bad feeling 
among the ratings. Do you get 
any of that these days ? ” 

“Qur boys are very friendly 
with the British navy. At Ports- 
mouth we were shown a wonder- 
ful time. They invited us to 
their homes. They could not do 
enough for us.” <A wild hope 
came that he was beginning to 
thaw at last, but it only lasted 
for a minute. 

“We are very friendly with 
the British navy,” he concluded. 

Certainly the Commander 
could not have chosen a better 
representative for caution. I left 
in a chastened mood—this time 
in a tank landing craft—feeling 
I had gained little. Later that 
day, however, I stood in the 
control tower at Hal Far air 
station and watched as, one after 
another, with a blistering roar, 
two squadrons of Corsairs took 
off along the concrete runway 
and, forming up, headed out to 
sea to join their carrier. It may 
well have been, as I was told, 
that these are not fast fighters ; 
that they are expendable planes 
designed to a bare pattern with 
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less fiddling about them than a 
British plane ; these are matters 
for experts. For myself the 
impact was emotional: in 1939 
were not the only aircraft in 
Malta the three famous Gladia- 
tors “ Faith,” “Hope,” and 
Charity’? And in the dark 
days, when the Mediterranean 
fleets went to sea, let us confess 
that they did so in trepidation, 
for their carriers were too few 
to protect them. Did it really 
matter that the Americans have 
the opinion in their naval circles 
that the Royal Navy does 
not understand fighting with 
carriers? The fact remained 
that, somehow, the presence of 
that considerable force, cruising 
unseen some sixty miles away, 
gave a reassuring feeling of 
stability. 


It was impossible to make a 


systematic appraisal of the 
changes in the island itself. 
Impressions built up piecemeal. 
Many new churches had been 
built (‘too many, when they 
still need houses’): the tower- 
ing cliffs of white brick and 
powder over which I used to 
scramble had been cleared: the 
painted inscriptions which had 
said “ Good old Penelope” and 
“Gallant Sikh” had yielded 
place to “ Vote Mintoff’’ and 
“ Vote Boffa.” The island was 
tidy again and swarming with 
people: the deep bells rang out, 
a@ myriad of ancient motor-buses 
ran to every point of the island, 
and the starved shops one had 
known were full again—with 
silks and taffetas, nylon stock- 
ings, food and drink. 
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Curiously enough it is this 
economic impact that is possibly 
the most striking feature of 
Malta to the visitor from Eng- 
land. It is probably mixed with 
the fact that one is handling 
pound notes. It seems natural 
to purchase luxuries with franes ; 
in sterling it is extraordinary. 
The shopkeeper stares in amaze- 
ment when you inquire if sweets 
are off the ration: how many 
pounds of chocolate would you 
like ? And, all in all, living costs 
in the aggregate are little, if any- 
thing, above those at home. 

All this seemed to produce a 
different attitude in the people 
one met. They were gay and 
friendly ; they laughed a lot; the 
women were pretty and decor- 
ative. I found it delightful, and 
the more new people, with the 
occasional old service friend who 
turned up, the more the picture 
of the life in Malta emerged. 

My service time there had 
been spent longing to get home. 
Today, incredible fact, everyone 
wanted their commission to last 
as long as possible. 

* You see,” said the wife of a 
friend, ‘‘ most of the officers have 
their wives out here nowadays. 
Rents are moderate and they 
can manage pretty well. Of 
course there are snags——”’ 

“IT don’t see any.” 

“ You’re new. The society is 
very limited. We go around 
from place to place eeting the 
same people. And the cost of 
water is fantastic.” 

“ Water?” 

“Yes, it’s one of the few 
things that are really short. 
Pumped from artesian wells or 
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something. We all have water 
meters in our homes, though I’m 
told they can be ‘fixed’ by 
placing a magnet in the right 
place.” 

*“* Anything else ? ” 

She considered. 

“ Of course, the Fleet go off on 
these cruises. That leaves all of 
us wives alone together on the 
island.” 

“So what happens ? ” 

‘“* We scratch each other’s eyes 
out,” she said primly. 

All in all, however, I do not 
think she convinced me that she, 
and the others like her, with their 
bathing-parties and their social 
whirl were not really enjoying 
themselves immensely. 


In the happy way of the island 
I was invited to dinner one even- 
ing by one of Malta’s leading 


business men. He was a Maltese 
of some fifty years, faultlessly 
dressed and with perfect 
manners. It was he who re- 
vealed the deep anxiety that 
exists in political and business 
circles over the economic future 
of the island. 

By and large the position is 
that Malta has been living on a 
loan of thirty million pounds 
granted by Great Britain for 
reconstruction. Meanwhile the 
population has been increasing 
rapidly, until today it is certainly 
one of the most densely popu- 
lated areas in the world. Work 
in the dockyard has diminished, 
and on this for generations the 
Maltese have depended. The 
building and rebuilding on which 
80 many have been employed 
cannot go on for ever. 
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What is the answer? Emigra- 
tion was one—and there was an 
Australian emigration party in 
the island at that moment. But 
that was too slow. Tourism ? 
In spite of the possibilities and 
fascination of the island it must 
be confessed that it remains 
chiefly a night’s stopping-place 
for air travellers, who group 
themselves in their temporary 
friendships in the bars and 
lounges of the hotel comparing 
the purchases they had made 
up the road in Kingsway. My 
Maltese friend, however, had an 
interest in tourism. 

“For me it is Malta, Malta, 
Malta,” he declared. ‘‘ We have 
only one natural product—build- 
ing stone. But for tourists 
we have everything — climate, 
beauty, bathing, and history. 
Soon we shall get ahead with 
building a casino—there are diffi- 
culties, but they will be cleared 
up. We must put Malta on the 
map.” 

His enthusiasm was infectious, 
but British residents tended to 
be dubious. 

“Tt costs too much to get 
here,” they said. ‘‘ Even with 
the all-in rates it’s too expensive 
to come from England. And, 
besides, there’s nothing to do 
here except sit in the hotel. They 
talk of building a plage, but the 
priests won’t allow two-piece 
bathing costumes. The women 
won’t like it if they can’t get a 
good sunburn, and all the night 
clubs close by law before 
midnight.” 

And one did, indeed, see the 
difficulties. They were tantalis- 
ingly real when one thought of 
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the possibilities of the island. 
But for the moment the island 
remained the property of the 
Royal Navy, who filled the bars 
and restaurants at week-ends, 
who moved in their own social 
circle which a tourist would find 
hard to penetrate. No wonder 
the “ fishing fleet’ of pre-war 
days had gone to other waters. 


My final trip to sea was in an 
Italian destroyer for a night 
convoy exercise. Johnnie had 
arranged it all. I was to be at 
Kalafrana South Jetty at ten 
o’clock, where a boat would meet 
me and take me out to the 
Gregale, the senior officer’s ship. 
But for once, the arrangements 
went wrong—the only destroyer 
which had put in was a sister- 
ship. Still, she was Italian, and 
I climbed on board. The R.N. 
liaison officer was “ getting his 
head down” and was not best 
pleased at the interruption, so I 
was left with the ship’s doctor as 
host. 

He took me aft to the ward- 
room, a place subtly foreign, 
with wine bottles instead of gin, 
a glass-fronted cabinet, and a 
steward who had the manner 
of a superior café proprietor. 
The only picture, incongruously 
enough, depicted an Italian 
cavalry charge. 

The “ Doc” was anxious to 
please. He poured me a cognac 
and, by gesture, asked if I would 
like to hear the gramophone. I 
nodded, and he put on a very 
worn aria by an Italian tenor— 
and then another by a soprano. 
I smiled and indicated enjoy- 
ment, but secretly I wondered 
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whether I was doomed to con- 
tinue in this réle all night. At 
length, however, he indicated 
that a bunk had been arranged. 
We went for’ard along the dewy 
steel deck, down a companion 
ladder, and squeezed through a 
passage no more than four feet 
wide, bending low beneath the 
hammocks in which sailors were 
snoring. At length I was shown 
through a small door into a tiny 
compartment with two bunks. 
My host bowed and smiled, leav- 
ing me probably with the same 
relief that I was experiencing 
myself. 

I looked around. There was a 
basin, above it a glass of dark 
liquid that smelt like disin- 
fectant ; above the bunk was a 
locked cupboard. One did not 
need to be Sherlock Holmes to 
know it was the sick-bay, and at 
three o’clock I could have no 
doubt; for I was shaken from 
slumber by a swarthy sailor who 
wished to give me a glass of 
medicine. It took some firmness 
to persuade him that I was well 
and healthy. 

After that I found it difficult 
to sleep, and as the first light 
began to break I got up and 
looked out of the porthole. We 
were in convoy stations round an 
ungainly Fleet Auxiliary which 
was acting as convoy: the water 
was still and steel-grey. There 
was no ripple, only the singing 
of the calm water: beyond, the 
frigates looked as if they had 
been painted against the grey 
misty background. It was a 
sight I had seen a hundred times 
before, but it was unbearably 
reminiscent of the war. It took 
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the warm rays of the sun, rising 
in a warm glow and lighting 
the sky in a curtain of pale-blue 
satin, to dispel the feeling of 
depression. 

Up on the bridge the liaison 
officers and the yeoman who 
had been lent were huddled in 
sweaters, but the sun’s warmth 
cheered them. 

“You won’t get much break- 
fast,’ said the R.N. liaison 
officer, “ but you get quite a 
decent plateful of spaghetti for 
lunch. We’re detaching in half 
an hour to carry out a shoot on 
Filfla.”’ 

But somehow we were late: 
oddly a mist had come down and 
the destroyer put up the speed, 
and the water creamed away 
from her bows. She was going 
between twenty and twenty-five 
knots and the whole ship 
thrummed with vibration. She 
had been built pre-war and the 
thirty-seven knots she had had 
then had been lost somewhere in 
the passage of years. The bridge 
was old-fashioned and incon- 
venient, and the officer of the 
watch, a senior-looking man, had 
hard work getting to the wing of 
the bridge. The Captain was 
grey-haired and in the Royal 
Navy would long since have been 
retired. 

At last we reached the firing 
position: in the distance Filfla, 
that immemorial target for Royal 
Navy gunnery practice, jutted a 
rocky prow out of the water: 
the gun’s crew had closed up, but 
it was a long time before any- 
thing happened. 


“Tt’s always the 


same,” 
grumbled the liaison officer, 
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“they’ve got no sense of time. 
One hour’s as good as the next— 
except when it comes to getting 
in at Taranto. If they’re not in 
harbour there at four o’clock, 
they spend the night at sea. 
They’re always in, though.” 

His night on the bridge had 
clearly disgruntled him, and it 
was not until the shoot began 
that he perked up. From then 
on, he became as keen and en- 
thusiastic as any gunnery officer. 

For myself I had forgotten the 
horrid inferno of naval gunnery. 
I peered over the bridge: the 
gun was an ancient four-inch; the 
gun’s crew, swarthy and piratical, 
looked very much like the gun’s 
crew of the corvette I had known 
with similar armament. The 
only difference was the gunnery 
orders in Italian. But in a 
curious way I wondered what in 
the world I was doing in an 
Italian ship. 

The noise of the first shot 
seemed to split my ear-drums ; 
and there was the whirring noise 
of the departing shell. Binocu- 
lars were raised to see the distant 
fountain of water: the first shot 
was well over the target, but 
they brought the range down and 
the R.N. officer began to look 
pleased. 

** Damned good shooting,” he 
said. 

Previously I had gone aft to 
get breakfast: in the ward- 
room, which seemed a generous 
meeting - ground for the ship’s 
crew, they had unscrewed the 
light bulbs and placed a long 
glass panel on the couch, which 
I inadvertently sat upon and 
smashed. They were very nice 
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about it, but I was upset. I went 
up to the bridge again. This 
time I acquired a piece of cotton- 
wool and like the rest of the crew 
I held my fingers to my ears. 
All the same, it seemed a long 
time before the shoot ended. 

The mist which had come 
down earlier had ruined the exer- 
cise. A submarine had surfaced 
dangerously close and the senior 
officer had called a halt. So we 
should be in harbour by three : 
everyone brightened perceptibly 
and the liaison officer kept a 
close eye on the Captain to make 
sure he did not miss his order 
of seniority going into harbour. 
The yeoman looked at the girls 
bathing at the entrance to Sliema 
through his binoculars. There 
was very little destroyer dash 
about our cautious entry and 
swing-round: the Italian cap- 
tain was taking no chances. 

‘* Funny lot,” said the yeo- 
man. ‘“ They don’t get the pay 
ours do—and you ought to see 
the bum-boats alongside. Wine 
through the portholes — any 
amount—and think nothing 
of it.” 

“Better than the Turks, 
though,” he added, after mature 
reflection. Next day, of course, 
there was another ‘“‘ wash-up” at 
which the Italian admiral ap- 
peared, but he was due at a cere- 
mony at Pembroke honouring 
the dead of both sides, so he was 
inahurry. Great care was taken 
to heal psychological wounds. 
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Long after he had departed, 
however, there were groups of 
naval officers, Italian and British, 
talking over their problems to- 
gether. And, let it be added, that 
day one of the Italian whalers 
won @ convincing victory over 
the crews of H.M.S. Liverpool. 

A week in the sunshine, sur- 
rounded with friendliness, is too 
short. I had to be up early to 
get my plane and I woke at the 
moment that comes before dawn 
breaks. Out of the window the 
sky had a light pallor, and it 
changed, slowly and steadily, to 
the loveliest colour of lime-green. 
The battlements of Valetta stood 
out against it, their mellow 
honey-colour now with a strange, 
pallid look. Down in the har- 
bour the ships looked as if made 
of puffs of smoke. It lasted only 
a few moments : a complete still- 
ness, broken by a cock crowing. 
Then it was day. 

In my mind, as I left, there 
were many questions—about the 
navy, and Malta, and the future. 
Meanwhile I had not revisited 
my lace-maker’s shop, or bathed 
at Gheim Tulfeia, or sought that 
vast pile of white rubble down 
which I had tumbled after an 
evening on board the Formidable. 
Up and off—like the migratory 
birds which descend on Malta 
gardens. Nevertheless I had 
been convinced that this island 
was the only place, outside my 
own, that could have a real place 
in my heart. 
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BY DUDLEY HOYS. 


On November the sixteenth 
that year Harry went up the 
fells to gather his ewes for 
breeding and I lent him a 
hand. The third member of 
the party was Jack, his hired 
man, and we had a dog apiece. 
In this area of West Cumber- 
land, where the ewes spend 
their winter on high, breeding 
has to be delayed until late in 
the season. Otherwise, after 
twenty-one weeks of gestation, 
lambs would be born in the 
harshness of winter, prey to 
hungry foxes, and crows that 
dig out the tongue and the 
eyes as special titbits. 


Harry farms two miles down 
the dale from me, and our own 
flock—of Herdwicks—was not 
due to be gathered for another 


fortnight. The nearer a farm 
lies to the dale-head and the 
more exposed fell-grazing, the 
later becomes the breeding date. 
This staggered calendar applies 
to most of the sheep activities, 
and enables us to help one 
another. 

We plodded up the steep 
intake above his farmhouse, and 
out upon the open fell. There 
we split up, Harry taking the 
centre and Jack and I head- 
ing for tall ridges on either 
flank of him. ‘“ Gathering” 
rather resembles the tactics 
used on the N.W. Frontier 
in the old days, the flankers 
keeping a sharp look-out and 


driving the sheep towards the 
centre. 

Scrambling up and down, 
among a chaos of heathery 
knolls, bronzed, lustrous bracken, 
crag-faces, scree tilts, mossy 
basins where the sphagnum was 
bright green and the bog-myrtle 
stems pinkish, I kept my dog 
Gyp at work in lolloping circuits. 
It was while he was on one of 
these errands to the south that 
I topped a stony rise and 
nearly trod on a couple of 
buzzards. Eyes glittering resent- 
fully, they beat up into the 
wind and circled around, their 
mewing harsh. At my feet 
were scattered tufts of fleece 
and the remains of a dead sheep, 
typical of the fastidious feeding 
habits of the buzzard, which 
plucks the wool clean away 
from the flesh before starting 
to feast. 

Dead sheep on these fells 
are not uncommon. Among 
various natural causes, for in- 
stance, is liver-fluke. I walked 
on, making a mental note to 
tell Harry of the casualty. The 
breeze from the north-west had 
a clean bite, and the air was 
washed crystal. Away behind 
me the distant Irish Sea stretched 
as a wide, lilac gleam. It was 
a morning of zest and beauty, 
the last morning in the world 
to conjure up thoughts of trouble 
ahead. 

I could see Harry in a narrow, 
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grassy trough about a quarter 
of a mile to the north. He 
crossed a clutter of boulders, 
and then two ravens rose, their 
deep cronk audible. Whenever 
ravens rise from the ground 
here, it is reasonable to suspect 
carrion, possibly a casualty 
among the flock. Harry stooped, 
and my field-glasses revealed the 
rest. He had lost another sheep, 
and the ravens had been gorging 
in their usual gross fashion, 
digging in their beaks until 
their very eyes touched the 
meat. 

This second loss made me 
ponder about another thing. The 
sheep Gyp had brought in had 
been more scary than normal. 
They are seldom easy to round 
up, not being gregarious, and 
preferring their airy solitudes 
after months of open weather 


on the fells. But this morning 


they had 
nervousness, 
panic. 

Half an hour later we knew 
the shocking truth. Jack came 
running across with it. He 
stood on a knoll, beckoning, 
and shouting anxiously at us 
to join him. So we told our 
dogs to bide, holding the sheep 
that had been gathered, and 
went over. In a space of 
perhaps ten acres, sprigged by 
old bilberry growing from the 
cracks in a granite outcrop, 
lay four dead ewes. One had 
an ugly rip in the shoulder. 
The other three had had their 
throats torn out. 

I felt sorry for Harry. I 
felt sorry for the rest of us 
in the dale. This was the 


shown an extra 
a tendency to 
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work of a killer, either a town 
dog roaming far and wide, or 
a sheep-dog turned bad. In- 
frequently sheep-dogs develop 
the lust, and when they do 
they employ such cunning that 
weeks may pass before their 
owners have any suspicions. 

Jack said in slow distress: 
“Tis gey bad. Ay.” 

“We'll hev tae do summat 
quick,” said Harry. 

I nodded, thinking of the 
dire possibilities. Our fells pro- 
vide unlimited cover, and a 
wary dog might prowl at large 
for a long while. Townspeople, 
especially those of the south, 
have little idea of the actual 
surface acreage and its screen- 
ing secrecies. The map gives 
no clue. The middle altitudes 
especially, with their gullies and 
hummocks and ragged pitches, 
have the hide-and-seek qualities 
of the maquis. Parties of dales- 
folk, searching with guns, would 
have to rely a great deal on 
luck. 

One thing was certain. We 
could not bring our sheep down 
to the dale fields for safety 
before their proper breeding- 
time. There was not nearly 
enough grazing to keep them 
fed through the extra period. 
Our method has always been 
to leave the ewes above until 
the last moment and keep the 
rams, locally known as tips or 
tups, down below. The mating 
urge sets the rams_ restless 
in the early autumn, and they 
have to be chained in pairs to 
prevent them from leaping the 
stone walls and careering up 
the fells in search of wives. 
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At this stage they wait in 
sullen frustration, jostling one 
another, and would fight savagely 
if given half a chance. 

We completed the gathering 
of Harry’s flock, returned to 
the dale, and spread the news. 
That evening about a dozen 
of us held a conference. All 
agreed to carry out a nightly 
check-up on their sheep - dogs 
and make sure they were penned 
securely. The dale policeman 
was asked to find out if anybody 
had reported the loss of a dog. 
As to hunting for the killer, 
we arranged ourselves in four 
parties, to cover the fells north 
and south of the road, opera- 
tions to begin at eight the 
next morning. It would have 
needed twenty times our number 
to comb the wilderness com- 
pletely. But man-power was 
scarce. 


The population of the 
long, sinuous upper dale and 
the uninhabited heights works 
out at less than one per square 
mile. 

We were blessed, luckily, by 


another fine day. The tallest 
peaks looked clean and close, 
the cracks in their rock-faces 
etched blackly. It was chilly 
enough to have moulded a skin 
of ice over the courses of the 
upper becks, and the water 
beneath flowed bubbling like 
strings of pearls. From one of 
the solitary tarns whooper swans 
took off, their yelping almost 
canine. Despite the lateness 
of the season, a few flowers of 
the tiny tormentil, specks of 
gold dust, glimmered among 
the bents. Our eyes were watch- 
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ful, alert for 
movement. 

We had no glimpse of our 
quarry. It was not surprising. 
A wary dog has the cunning 
of a fox, and experience has 
proved that fox-hunting up here 
without a pack of hounds can 
be an empty business. They 
tried it during the last war, 
when the food shortage rendered 
it difficult to keep a pack work- 
ing to a full programme. Parties 
who went out with guns some- 
times saw nothing, though the 
place was stiff with foxes. 

What we did get was sad 
evidence of the killer’s crimes. 
There were five dead sheep in 
Ted Tryson’s fell-grazing area, 
to the south, and nine among 
the adjoining uplands, belonging 
to Eb Thwaites. Carrion-eaters 
had been at some. Others were 
untouched, except for a single 
bite. 

We stayed out until four 
o’clock, and went back gloomily 
to the dale. It was Harry who 
suggested that maybe our local 
pack might do something about 
it. None of us was very certain 
on this point. The hunting of 
a fox and the hunting of a 
dog were two mighty different 
matters. Nobody knew the 
technique, if any. How did 
you set about picking up scent, 
for instance? And if you put 
up the dog, and the hounds 
streamed after it, and they 
crossed the fresh scent of a 
fox, would they veer off to 
follow the more pungent lure ? 

Anyway, said Harry, he would 
have a word with the hunt 


any sign of 
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Master in the morning. The 
pack was meeting at the dale 
hamlet. The Master, an elderly, 
retired farmer, had a vast store 
of knowledge. There was no 
question about that. Other- 
wise he could never have run 
a foot-pack and accounted for 
over a hundred foxes every 
year. 

It must have been a quarter- 
past eight the following morning 
when I was standing in the 
stack-yard, talking to our hired 
man. He was just about to 
cart hay to the rams appor- 
tioned out among the fields. 
From the nearest, the Home 
Field, came the clanking of 
chains and a growling of which 
a wild beast might have been 
proud. That growling was the 
voice of Touchy, one of the 
two rams sharing the enforced 


partnership there, an abnormally 
big brute weighing a hundred and 
thirty pounds, with magnificent 
horns and a nasty temper. As 
a ram lamb he had been a 


handful; somebody had once 
said, ‘* Yon’s gey touchy,” and 
the name had stuck. 

Bill, the hired man, turned 
his head suddenly. A dog-fox 
was loping into the stack-yard. 
We yelled at the top of our 
lungs to attract the hunt. The 
fox doubled back, trotted up 
the dale road, and leapt the 
Home Field wall. As we rushed 
through the gateway we saw 
a ridiculous sight. The fox 
landed within a foot or two 
of Touchy and his partner. 
Touchy jerked down his great 
head and lunged forward, and 
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such was his strength that the 
unwilling partner was wrenched 
forward, too. The butt of those 
thick horns thudded into the 
fox’s ribs. It made a dull, 
thumping sound. The fox rolled 
over twice, got to its feet, and 
went off at speed, chased by 
the angry Touchy and his con- 
scripted partner. The brush 
vanished over the far wall, and 
Touchy did some more growling. 

Bill and I roared’ with 
laughter. The episode was a 
momentary relief from our 
worries about the sheep-killing. 
A few minutes later the pack 
came stringing up the road, 
and after them hurried the 
huntsman, half a dozen fol- 
lowers, and the Master on a 
push-bike, leading a couple of 
Lakeland terriers, destined to 
worm their way into any rocky 
erevice and tackle the fox, 
should it “bink.” Among 
the followers was Harry. He 
stopped behind to tell me that 
he had had a crack with the 
Master, who was quite willing 
to hunt the killer, but would 
require all the information avail- 
able before selecting the best 
spot to loose the pack. Maybe 
they could have a go tomorrow. 

The hounds were pouring over 
the Home Field wall, a flicker 
of lemon and off-white and tan. 
Touchy would have butted the 
lot if he could have got near 
enough. His partner must have 
had a headache, with that con- 
tinual jerking of the chain. No 
doubt it would be enormous 
joy, when the proper time came, 
to be free from his uncomfort- 
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able companion, both to go 
swaggering after forty or fifty 
wives apiece. 

The evening brought further 
serious news. Ben Todd had 
been around his fell, and found 
eleven slaughtered sheep. The 
danger was becoming something 
to keep us taut with anxiety. 
And to add to our troubles, 
the weather had changed, the 
north-west wind backing to 
south - west, and then to the 
faintest stirrings from the south, 
the cloud drifting low, in smeary 
scarves, right down to an altitude 
of four or five hundred. If 
that dank obscurity persisted, 
the job of tracking the killer 
would be infinitely harder. Up 
there visibility would be limited 
to about thirty feet. Our main 
hope was that the pack might 
run down that devil of a dog. 


I went to bed early, and 
woke up abruptly in the half- 
light of dawn. What caused 
that swift awakening was aware- 


ness of noise, noise jarring 
abominably through the still- 
ness of a warm, damp morning. 
It came from the Home Field, 
a series of clankings, and then 
a bumping clatter, not the 
sound of horn upon horn, but 
the unmistakable, heavy rattle 
of stones falling. 

I jumped out of bed, glanced 
through the window. One ram, 
a loose chain trailing from its 
horns, was trying to jump the 
dry-stone wall. Its scrabbling 
fore-feet had already broken a 
gap along the top. Only the 
weight of the chain had kept 
it from leaping clear. Of Touchy 
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there was no sign, and how he 
had managed to free himself 
was something of a mystery. 
We link rams by passing an 
iron spindle through a hole in 
the horn. The spindle has a 
thread at both ends, and these 
are inserted into a U-shaped 
piece and secured by screw-nuts, 
the metal U holding the con- 
necting chain. Either Touchy 
must have broken his horn or 
else the thread on the spindle 
had got worn and the nut 
had gradually worked loose. 

They say it never rains but 
it pours. Here was yet another 
serious trouble. If he went 
gallivanting on our own fell, 
courting our own ewes before 
the appointed time, it would 
be unfortunate. If he strayed 
across to the fell opposite and 
made love to Ben Todd’s Swale- 
dales, it would be disastrous. 
Ben had been carefully building 
up a Swaledale ftock for years. 
I could imagine his comments 
at being presented with several 
dozen cross-bred Herdwicks next 
April. He was an earnest man 
and vulnerable to shame. Often 
he had commented on the law 
that makes it compulsory to 
keep rams under restraint during 
the autumn, and complained 
that some fell-farmers were lax 
about observing it. 

I threw on my clothes, grabbed 
my field- glasses, and dashed 
down to collect a couple of the 
dogs. The weather was still 
smeary, the ridge of the fell 
opposite draped with cloud, with 
odd, isolated wisps of mist drift- 
ing lower, though a paleness 
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among that murk promised a 
slight chance of the sun break- 
ing through later. The dogs 
to heel, I went up the road 
to the broken wall, with the 
idea of scanning through the 
glasses the complete are of the 
fells. 

Instant luck offered itself. 
From the top of the wall 
opposite, on my right, some 
stones had been newly toppled 
down. Touchy had gone that 
way, aiming for the southern 
fell, where he would get among 
Ben’s Swaledales. The swift 
clue was cheering, though the 
implications were far from it. 
I ran for the nearby gate and 
sprinted across the field. The 
situation was too urgent to 
warrant the detour of crossing 
the river by the bridge. I 
splashed knee-deep through the 
water, the dogs enjoying the dip, 
and scrambled up the bank. 
Two more fields spread between 
me and the intakes lining the 
lower breast of the fell. There 
was a chance that Touchy might 
not be so far ahead. Begrudg- 
ing the seconds, I stopped, 
clapped the glasses to my eyes, 
and scanned the wet, shadowed 
fell-breast. The poor light gave 
no help in picking out detail. 

But the paleness I had noticed 
changed to a yellow shimmer. 
From November to February 
most of that fell is too high 
for the sun to surmount. Just 
at one spot a deep cleavage 
admits the rays, and that is 
confined to early morning. It 
was here the yellow shimmer 
cast increasing brightness. Thin 
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vapour drifted aside, and a 
shaft like a golden searchlight, 
fringed by illuminated mist, 
stabbed through the cleavage 
and picked out a long, thin 
streak of the fellside beneath. 
I was reminded of some stage 
scene, a strip of brilliance among 
the encircling gloom. 

Rock, bracken, and scree 
shone there, and among them 
the comparative flatness of a 
small plateau that tilts towards 
the dale and ends without warn- 
ing in a sheer rock-face drop- 
ping some eighty feet. There 
was movement on this plateau. 
One sheep browsed, and another 
walked purposefully towards it. 
At that shortish range I could 
make out the bulk of Touchy 
and his massive horns. He 
was making love to one of 
Ben’s Swaledales. Well, that 
would be the first and the 
last. In ten minutes the dogs 
would be round him. 

In the act of lowering the 
glasses I had a surprise. The 
Swaledale ewe went off, not 
coyly, but at the desperate 
speed of panic, most unusual 
behaviour at this amorous season. 
Touchy stood still a moment, 
and began to follow her more 
slowly. Something brownish 
emerged from the murk, mov- 
ing fast into the lighted strip, 
and strong reason at once ex- 
plained the ewe’s panic. The 
brown thing was a dog of the 
Alsatian type. There could be 
no doubt about it whatsoever. 
I was staring at the killer. 

At that distance, even with 
a Service rifle, the odds against 
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hitting it would have been long 
indeed. I juggled hastily with 
the idea of going up after it 
with my two dogs. By the 
time I reached the plateau, 
I argued, it might be a mile 
or more away. At least I 
had gained useful knowledge 
about the appearance of the 
killer. Obviously, whoever had 
lost that dog was afraid to 
report it, for fear of the con- 
sequences. 

I kept the glasses jammed to 
my face. The ewe had dis- 
appeared behind a hummock 
on the rim of the plateau. 
The dog raced on in a curve, 
between Touchy and the rock 
wall. Touchy turned, advanced 
towards the dog in his heavy, 
blundering fashion. The dog 
checked pace, hesitated, watch- 
ing the ram. Likely it was 


puzzled that a sheep should 
show no urge to scuttle. As 
for Touchy, I could picture his 
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growling, thwarted rage, and 
guessed his intention. 

I was right. He got within 
ten yards of the dog. Down 
went his head. Forward he 
charged, and the dog veered 
aside, but Touchy was a past- 
master of the butt. His head 
swivelled, his body swung round 
in line with it, and with all the 
weight of his hundred and thirty 
pounds behind them he smacked 
his horns into the Alsatian’s 
flank. The impact flung the 
dog sprawling through the air, 
over the edge of the rock-face. 
The brownish body fell twisting 
down until it struck the boulders 
below, and lay huddled and un- 
moving there. Touchy trotted 
away in the direction of the 
vanished ewe. 

I gave him a few minutes 
before going after him with 
the dogs. I felt he deserved 
them, and so did Ben when 
he heard the news. 





AIR MEMORIES OF A CONTEMPTIBLE. 


BY PERARDUA. 


Ir all began before the days of 
Planned Progress and the Wel- 
fare State. The men who first 
fashioned wings for themselves 
and took to the air were im- 
pelled by their own desires, 
sustained by their own courage, 
and fortified by their own con- 
victions. For risking their 
money and their lives few ex- 
pected, and fewer gained, any 
material reward. For many, 


as for Ulysses, their only pur- 
pose was to “sail beyond the 
sunset’ and “follow knowledge 
like a sinking star.” 


From 
these men and their like all the 
rest has grown, and, without 
them, could not be. 

Though I belonged to the 
generation of these pioneers, 
I was only in their family as 
the boy who admires his elder 
brothers and hopes he may one 
day follow in their footsteps. 
From my earliest years I had 
been destined for the Army, 
but while I was undergoing my 
training as a cadet in 1909, 
Bleriot flew the Channel, and 
this feat so stimulated my grow- 
ing enthusiasm for flying that 
I began to think seriously of 
abandoning my chosen career. 
At that time the military 
authorities were displaying no 
interest in aeroplanes, and they 
appeared to have pinned their 
faith on balloons and dirigibles— 


I. 


which, for me, held little attrac- 
tion. I was saved from a 
painful decision by my father’s 
firm conviction that the Army 
would soon need aeroplanes as 
well as balloons and that my 
chance would come. 

Soon after being commissioned 
I was posted to a unit in India. 
Luckily for my ambitions and 
peace of mind, I found we were 
due to return Home in a year’s 
time. It was in 1911, I think, 
that an aeroplane first flew over 
the plains of Hindustan. It 
was brought by sea from England 
by a man I was to know well— 
perhaps too well—a few years 
later. Though its life was brief 
and ended on the main railway- 
line between Bombay and Delhi, 
where it held up the Frontier 
mail for several hours, the flights 
it made roused the imagination 
of the masses and even attracted 
the attention of the remote 
pundits of Simla. 

I returned to England in 
1912 shortly before the first 
announcement about the im- 
pending formation of the Royal 
Flying Corps. 

Discussions about parentage 
are always delicate and some- 
times unprofitable. Whatever 
may be said about the ancestry 
of the Royal Air Force, the 
Corps of Royal Engineers un- 
doubtedly fathered Army flying. 
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Some years earlier the British 
Government had established a 
Balloon Detachment of the 
Royal Engineers, numbering a 
hundred or so officers and men. 
Urged by a Press now clamor- 
ously aroused by Bleriot’s pene- 
tration of our ancient sea barrier, 
and moved by the achievement 
of our own pioneers, the Govern- 
ment raised this detachment in 
1911 to an Air Battalion, which 
included one squadron of aero- 
planes. The Royal Navy then 
demanded and were, of course, 
given an allotment of funds to 
set up their Air Department. 
Still further urged by the Press 
and perturbed by the swifter 
progress being made on the 
Continent by the great military 
Powers, our rulers finally issued 
an Order in Council by which 
the Navy and Army combined 
on 13th May 1912 to form the 
Royal Flying Corps. Deprived 
of the care of its now winged 
and amphibious child, the Royal 
Engineers took no further official 
interest in its existence; but 
continuity was maintained by 
those Sapper officers and men of 
the old Air Battalion who were 
seconded to the new Corps. 
The Royal Flying Corps, like 
any other bird, was thus born 
with two wings. Unfortunately 
these wings were not of a like 
pattern, nor were they under 
the same control. Whatever 
the intention at its conception, 
the Naval and Military Wings 
of the R.F.C. were placed from 
its birth under the respective 
control of the Admiralty and 
the War Office. This dual con- 
trol was reflected in the methods 
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adopted for obtaining pilots. 
The Admiralty said, “‘ We call 
for volunteers. Those we select 
will be trained from the be- 
ginning at our expense.” The 
War Office also called for volun- 
teers, but stipulated that those 
selected must have previously 
obtained a pilot’s certificate 
from the Federation Aero- 
nautique Internationale before 
being accepted for training. 
For Regular officers of the 
Army there was the further 
stipulation of not less than 
two years’ commissioned service. 
Although the tests for the certifi- 
cate were not hard, the very 
few instructors available charged 
from £75 to £100 for each pupil. 
It is difficult to estimate the 
effect this difference of method 
had on the quality of the volun- 
teers who were accepted. There 
is this to be said for the Army 
method—those who were eventu- 
ally selected had proved their 
keenness by the venture of their 
money and had shown an ability 
which justified their further 
training. To ensure uniformity 
in this further training, embryo 
pilots from both Services and 
from civil life were to be sent 
to a Central Flying School about 
to be established on Salisbury 
Plain. After completing their 
training satisfactorily, Army 
officers were to be seconded to 
the new Corps for four years 
and—so appreciated by the 
penurious subaltern — would 
then be refunded the cost of 
obtaining their pilot’s certificate 
up to a limit of £100. 

My chance had now come 
and my course was clear. The 
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first thing was to ask my Com- 
manding Officer’s permission to 
volunteer. With a pat on the 
back this fine man and good 
soldier gave me his permission 
at once, adding that he only 
regretted he was not young 
enough to volunteer himself. 
The next thing was to find out 
what it was like to fly. Al- 
though there were then several 
enthusiasts with one aircraft 
ready to take on a pupil for 
£75, organised instruction for 
beginners had hardly been 
started. As he was nearby, 
I went to Cody (no connection, 
I believe, of the famous Buffalo 
Bill). Now Oody had done 
some remarkable flying, but he 
was an extreme individualist 
who would not or could not 
explain his ideas and organise a 
business. In spite of his suc- 
cesses he still possessed only one 
aircraft. Because this machine 
looked more like a specimen 
of Gothic architecture than an 
aeroplane, it was affectionately 
known as The Cathedral. Never- 
theless, just before I came to 
him on Laffan’s Plain, Cody 
in his Cathedral had come out 
first in an official trial open to 
every aviator in the British 
Isles. Though the Government 
awarded Cody a substantial 
sum of money, they did not 
(wisely, I thought) accept his 
machine for production as a 
military aircraft. They realised, 
I imagine, that nobody except 
Cody could ever build another 
‘ Cathedral.’ 

After pocketing my couple of 
guineas (that was a point of 
business he did understand), 


Cody took me up for a quarter 
of an hour. When I came down 
I was convinced not only that 
I was born to be a pilot but 
that Cody was the one man I 
wanted as instructor. I arranged 
with him then and there to 
train me for my certificate 
as soon as I could get long 
leave and £75. On the Ist of 
October I was ready with the 
leave and the money. But 
Cody was not ready for me; 
for a subaltern from another 
regiment had meanwhile smashed 
The Cathedral to smithereens 
on his first solo flight. Fow- 
ever, the Bristol Company had 
opened a school at Brooklands, 
and to this I quickly transferred 
myself and my money. At that 
time Brooklands and Hendon 
were the only centres in Britain 
for civilian flying. 

The Bristol Company had one 
instructor and two aeroplanes, 
known as ‘Box Kites,’ the 
aviator’s name for a primeval 
form of aircraft of which a 
specimen can still be studied in 
the Imperial Science Museum. 
In the air it resembled a may- 
bug. The pilot was perched on 
a thing not much bigger than 
@ bicycle seat. In front and 
between his legs he could see 
the ground beneath, while close 
behind his back a 50 h.p. Gnome 
engine roared through open ex- 
hausts. The pupil sat behind 
the pilot on an even smaller 
seat, which was raised so that 
he could lean forward to bring 
his arms round the instructor’s 
shoulders and grasp extensions 
fitted to the joy-stick. The 
pilot’s feet rested on two boards, 
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like the pedals of a harmonium, 
which were connected to the 
rudder. It was an awkward and 
somewhat undignified way of 
learning. When your instructor 
judged you were sufficiently ad- 
vanced he changed places with 
you. This was a critical stage 
in your instruction, because the 
instructor behind could not take 
full control in an emergency, 
and his voice was lost in the 
roar of the engine. 

The most anxious moment 
came, of course, with your first 
solo flight, and the anxiety of 
the instructor and pupils left 
on the ground was no less than 
yours. Their main interest 
centred on your safe landing. 
If, as often happened, the only 
other machine lay under repair, 
the chances of their flying during 
the next few days or weeks 
rested in your hands. And it 
was in fact chiefly a matter 
of ‘hands.’ As long as their 
engines behaved, it was not 
difficult to keep those early 
monsters in the air. Their 
landing demanded more skill. 

I wonder if history will ever 
do full justice to Monsieur 
Seguin, the chief inventor of the 
Gnome engine, which was fitted 
then to four out of five aero- 
planes. No other instrument 
was a more potent factor in the 
advance of flying during the 
three years preceding 1914, and 
half the aircraft that accom- 
panied the British Expeditionary 
Force to France in August of 
that year were fitted with 
Gnomes. But they had one 
great defect from a pilot’s point 
of view: they could not 
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be adequately controlled by 
throttling. The only feasible 
method of reducing the power 
output without losing control 
was by means of the ignition 
switch. This was not as easy 
as it might appear. If you cut 
off the current too long, though 
the force of air on your pro- 
peller as you descended might 
still cause the engine to revolve, 
there was every likelihood it 
would not pick up quickly when 
you needed it and a risk that it 
might fail altogether. The pilot 
was therefore taught to ‘ keep’ 
his engine when descending by 
switching off and on for brief 
and regular instants every few 
seconds. This was an added 
complication for a novice already 
fully occupied in maintaining 
his machine at the correct angle 
for the descent and in deciding 
when he should flatten out the 
angle for his landing. 


There were several widely 
differing types of aircraft to be 
seen at Brooklands, on the 
ground, and less often in the 
air. Some looked quite smart 
compared with our Box Kites : 
others appeared even more 
grotesque. I remember one with 
long, bat-like wings and a very 
long, sinuous tail. At its front 
@ sinister, dagger-shaped engine 
fired through open exhausts. 
It seemed incapable of flying 
or even leaving its shed in 
broad daylight, but as night 
approached it would emerge 
from its lair, roaring and snort- 
ing flames like a Jabberwock 
come to life. 

Some of the men who haunted 
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the aerodrome in those days 
were no less peculiar than their 
machines. Many were men of 
substance, but they spent so 
much money on their experi- 
ments that they had little left 
for the necessities of life. In 
their greasy overalls owner and 
mechanic could scarcely be 
distinguished, and all tools and 
materials were shared alike. 
Living for one end only, they 
formed a brotherhood apart 
from the rest of mankind, whom 
they were apt to despise as 
Philistines. Everyone fed in 
the one and only restaurant, 
then a rather ramshackle affair 
called The Blue Bird. But The 
Blue Bird was not merely a 
restaurant. When I first knew 
it the place combined some of 
the amenities of an exclusive 
club with the controversial 
atmosphere of a debating society. 
It was certainly the centre of 
the flying community; it was 
frequented by a number of men 
who were already famous as 
well as by several who were to 
earn fame later. Among the 
habitués were Roe, Sopwith, 
and de Havilland. Among the 
visitors were the brilliant French 
pilots, Gustave Hamel and 
Pegou. On the eve of the 
Great War Hamel left France 
to fly, ostensibly, to England. 
He was never seen again, and 
his fate remains unknown; but 
there is little doubt he must 
have fallen into the North Sea. 
Pegou was the first aviator to 
thrill an English crowd by loop- 
ing the loop. 

Sitting in The Blue Bird near 
these masters of the air and 
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listening to the almost incom- 
prehensible jargon of the initi- 
ates made me feel a terrible 
outsider. But I found their 
talk fascinating. It was inter- 
larded with, to me, weird ex- 
pressions such as: Banking, 
stalling, zooming, pancaking, 
and joy-stick. The last expres- 
sion puzzled me more than the 
rest, and I one day ventured to 
ask one of the brotherhood what 
a ‘ joy-stick’ was. This inno- 
cent question produced a scene 
in the restaurant very like that 
picture of Bateman’s—‘ The girl 
who asked for a glass of milk in 
the Oafé Royal.’ 

In 1912, three years after 
Bleriot had flown the Channel 
and nine since the Wright 
brothers had first made a con- 
trolled flight in a power-driven 
machine, flying was still a thing 
of mystery and danger for the 
aviator. An aeroplane moving 
steadily under a clear sky would 
suddenly, and for no apparent 
reason, crumple up and plunge 
to the ground. Its occupants 
were killed, and the wreckage 
seldom left any clue to the 
disaster. Unaccountable acci- 
dents became so frequent that 
it seemed as if some malignant 
demon ruled the air. It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the 
instruction of would-be pilots 
was undertaken only during the 
best weather and at what was 
believed to be the safest time of 
the day—dawn or near sunset, 
but especially dawn. So it be- 
hoved the keen pupil to be 
ready on; the aerodrome before 
dawn almost every day; for it 
was seldom he could be certain 
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beforehand that the weather 
would be unfit. 

When I began my instruction 
I was living in a house on 
Wimbledon Common, and dawn 
broke about 5.30. Roused by 
my alarm-clock at 4.30 each 
morning, I would dress hurriedly, 
drink some cocoa, and set off in 
the dark on my motor-bicycle. 
With luck I reached the Brook- 
lands sheds of the Bristol Com- 
pany at five minutes to the 
half-hour. Here I waited with 
the others while the instructor 
decided if the air was fit for 
flying. Sometimes our wait was 
in vain, and often flying would 
be stopped after an hour; yet, 
whatever happened in the morn- 
ing, we spent the rest of the 
day hanging round the sheds 
or in The Blue Bird waiting for 
the next chance to fly. Instruc- 
tional aircraft were very scarce, 
and their engines tempera- 
mental. In these conditions the 
average pupil had to spend as 
many hours on the ground as 
he spent minutes in the air. 
At the end of a fortnight, 
through no fault of Mr Merriam, 
that most competent and hard- 
working instructor, I had flown 
less than two hours. If Mr 
Merriam is still in the land of 


The Commandant of the Central 
Flying School in 1913 was Captain 
Godfrey Paine, R.N. The Assis- 
tant Commandant was Major 
Trenchard of the Royal Scots 
Fusiliers, the present Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force, Lord 
Trenchard. Among the instruc- 
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the living and should chance to 
read these lines, let me assure 
him I have not forgotten my 
admiration for his skill, or my 
gratitude for his unvarying 
patience. 

Early in November I managed 
to pass the comparatively easy 
tests required for a_ pilot’s 
licence. This was known as 
‘* getting your ticket,” the ticket 
being officially a Royal Aero 
Club Certificate in which was 
inscribed “Le Brevet donné 
par la Federation Aecronautique 
Internationale.” In those days 
of freedom it was readily ac- 
cepted instead of a. passport 
when a French aviator landed 
in England, and vice versa. 
Though its possession was no 
guarantee of real proficiency, 
the number and date of his 
ticket did provide useful evi- 
dence of the holder’s ‘ seniority’ 
in the flying-world. 

Having now obtained my 
brevet, I forwarded my official 
application to join the Royal 
Flying Corps and returned to 
ny regiment. After what seemed 
to me an unnecessary delay, 
I received orders to report to 
the Central Flying School at 
Upavon for a course in May the 
next year. 


tors was Captain J. M. Salmond 
of the King’s Own, who seven- 
teen years later succeeded Lord 
Trenchard as Chief of the Air 
Staff and also became a Marshal 
of the Royal Air Force. 

We students were a cosmo- 
politan collection. In addi- 
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tion to officers from the Royal 
Navy, the Marines, the British 
and the Indian Army, there 
were men from many walks in 
civil life qualifying for the newly 
formed Special Reserve of the 
R.F.C. 

At the time of which I am 
writing the popular Press was 
constantly repeating the slogan 
“Too old at forty,’ and the 
air authorities had announced 
that in future nobody over forty 
would be accepted for the R.F.C. 
Trenchard himself only narrowly 
escaped this age bar. The 
majority of us students were 
very young, but there were one 
or two, in our eyes, aged sports- 
men who must, we thought, 
have concealed their ages. One 
I remember well. He was a 
big-game shot from Africa. 


Flying held no terrors for him, 


but his lack of fear and air- 
sense made it impossible to 
teach him. He used to yank an 
old machine off the ground into 
the air until it nearly stood on its 
tail, and then expect it to climb 
like a helicopter. When it 
crashed and he had picked him- 
self out of the wreckage, his 
astonishment at what he con- 
sidered the machine’s inexplic- 
able behaviour was ludicrous 
to watch. He became so ex- 
pensive that the School very 
regretfully asked him to leave, 
but, in appreciation of his gal- 
lantry, they recommended he 
should be refunded the £75 he 
had paid for his instruction. 
I am glad to say that the 
authorities agreed, and our old 
sportsman returned to Africa 
to work off his disappointment 
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on the unfortunate lions and 
elephants. 

In the curriculum of the 
School the flying of military or 
other advanced types of aero- 
planes naturally took pride of 
place. Ground instruction in- 
cluded the theory of flight and 
the internal-combustion motor 
and practice in the maintenance 
of aeroplanes and their engines. 
In the daily routine flying came 
first. We began at daybreak. 
In summer this meant that we 
rose about four o’clock and were 
generally in the air before five. 
Morning flying usually stopped 
at 8.30. After breakfast we 
attended lectures and received 
practical instruction in the 
workshops and sheds. The after- 
noons until five were our own 
and were mainly spent in making 
up arrears of sleep. Unless the 
weather was unkind, flying 
started again after five and 
continued till sunset. As long 
as an aeroplane was in the air 
no one had any other interest 
than flying, and no one felt 
fatigue. During lecture hours 
it was a different matter. Lack 
of sleep and the lassitude that 
comes after being in the higher 
reaches of the air closed not a 
few eyes and ears to the vagaries 
of the angle called iota and the 
many other mysteries of aero- 
dynamics. To be candid, 
Morpheus was not alone to 
blame. There were several 
students then, and more there- 
after, some of them well known 
to fame in later years, for whom, 
in spite of their best endeavour, 
the theory of flight always re- 
mained a sealed book. 
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About this time there arose 
in military circles a school of 
thought, mainly inspired by 
those most distant from the 
airfields, which maintained that 
a military pilot’s true function 
was only that of chauffeur to 
his observer or other officer 
passenger. The observer would 
direct the course, find the way, 
obtain the information, and give 
all other orders for the task in 
hand. He could, in fact, become 
captain of the aircraft without 
the tedious necessity of a long 
training as a pilot. The ordinary 
observer, of course, must be 
well taught; but any staff 
officer, it was suggested, should 
be able to take the air and do 
all that was required after a few 
trips with a pilot. In pur- 
suance of this conception a 
staff officer from the War Office 
came to the School to learn 
how to fly in a few lessons and 
then to lecture us on the duties 
and importance of the observer. 
Though gallant and well versed 
in military lore he did not 
take too readily to the pilot’s 
seat. In fact, the day before 
he was due to give his first 
lecture, while doing a very 
elementary form of training, 
he had thoroughly wrecked a 
machine on landing. Unabashed 
by this mishap, he opened his 
lecture the next day with the 
words: ‘“ Of course any damn 
fool can fly.” From the back 
of the hall a deep, clear voice 
replied: “ Yes, but some damn 
fools can’t land.” After that 
we did not give the remainder 
of the lecture all the attention 
we should, and the new school 
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of thought later died a natural 
death. 

Together with about thirty- 
five other students I passed out 
of the Central Flying School in 
August 1913 and was gazetted 
to No. 2 Squadron of the 
Military Wing. 

Only gazetted officers of either 
Wing and the Special Reserve 
who were fully qualified pilots 
were entitled to wear the 
“wings.” It was a much-prized 
distinction, and I for one felt 
very pleased with myself when 
I first wore them. A special 
head-gear and jacket had been 
designed for the Military Wing. 
The cap was a khaki version of 
the glengarry or more modern 
“fore and aft.” The jacket 
was Officially described as a 
“Lancer,” but it was more 
generally known as “ maternity 
jacket.” The idea of the high 
collar and double-breasted front 
of the Lancer jacket was that 
the pilot should be protected 
against the rush of wind when 
flying. But the cockpits of 
our machines in those days 
were so open that we almost 
invariably wore leather jackets 
as well. In spite of its nick- 
name those who remember it 
will agree that on a slim figure 
the ‘maternity jacket” was 
very smart. In many ways it 
is a pity it was ever abandoned. 

In 1913 the disintegrating 
effect of dual control by Ad- 
miralty and War Office was 
already visible. The Army was 
quite content to work to the 
official organisation, but the 
Admiralty was not. They soon 
dropped the title “ Royal Flying 
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Corps, Naval Wing,” and called 
themselves ‘ Royal Naval Air 
Service.” Other distinctions 
soon followed, and, if they did 
not occur quickly enough, the 
Naval side invented them. So, 
if from now on I write of the 
Royal Flying Corps, it will be 
understood that I am referring 
to the Military Wing. 

The War Office plan was to 
form six squadrons. When I 
joined No. 2 in 1913 the fourth 
squadron was being formed. 
No. 1 Squadron, which came 
direct from the old Air Battalion, 
consisted of lighter - than - air 
craft. No. 2 had the new 
B.E.2 biplane, which was then 
the latest thing in military 
aeroplanes. No. 3 had Bleriot 
monoplanes and Henri Farman 
biplanes. No. 4 had a mixture, 
including a few B.E.s,_ the 
squadron still being under 
strength. These were the ser- 
vice aircraft, but there were 
also Avros, some of which went 
to the war, and a few Maurice 
Farmans, derisively known as 
‘“* Rumpeties ” or ‘ Mechanical 
Cows” and called “ Long 
Horns ”’ or ‘“‘ Short Horns,” ac- 
cording to whether or not they 
had an elevator plane in front. 
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The organisation of the 
squadrons was much the same 
as it is today. One thing was 
peculiar. The War Office seemed 
to have a fixed idea that all 
flying men, whether civilians or 
Army officers, were wild and 
undisciplined. They therefore 
took special measures. The 
Adjutant, Lieutenant Barrington 
Kennet, who was a well-known 
early pilot, came from _ the 
Grenadier Guards, and the Regi- 
mental Sergeant- Major and, 
often, one senior N.C.O. of each 
squadron were seconded from 
the Brigade of Guards. Other 
non-technical N.C.O.s were care- 
fully selected from Line regi- 
ments. Whatever the reasons, 
the standard of discipline of all 
ranks was exceptionally high. 
To be fair to the War Office, 
I should say that their chief 
object was to provide a military 
framework for the young air 
mechanics who were chiefly 
recruited direct from civil life. 
These recruits were of an un- 
usually fine stamp, being both 
intelligent and well set up; and 
in a very short time their smart 
bearing and drill drew admiring 
comments from the rest of the 
Army. 


Ii. 


No. 2 Squadron went to Mon- 
trose in the spring of 1913. 
I joined them in August of that 
year and remained in Montrose 
until the outbreak of the Great 
War. I look back on it as one 
of the pleasantest periods in my 
service. 

In 1913 Scotland had no 


aeroplane station, civil or mili- 
tary, so that our arrival attracted 
a lot of public interest. This 
interest occasionally became em- 
barrassing. Some enterprising 
railway official, noticing the 
crowds that used to gather 
round the aerodrome to watch 
the flying, decided to advertise 
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cheap return tickets and special 
trains from Glasgow. Placards 
appeared on the railway stations 
—** Come to Montrose, the Scot- 
tish Hendon.” On the following 
Saturday things began to happen. 
The railway official had failed 
to note that we did not fly on 
Saturday afternoons, nor had 
he told the Squadron Com- 
mander that he intended to 
advertise us. I was Orderly 
Officer that afternoon. As I 
was dropping to sleep in a com- 
fortable chair in the Mess I was 
suddenly awakened by a panting 
runner from the Squadron guard 
asking me to come to the aero- 
drome at once. When I arrived 
I found huge crowds round the 
sheds and flocking through them 
to the flying- ground. When 
they saw me some people cheered 
and others shouted, ‘“‘ When’s 
the flying going to start, 
mister?” I tried to make 
myself heard, but to no avail, 
and I soon decided that the 
affair was too serious for me to 
cope with alone. I went off in 
a car to fetch the Squadron 
Commander. When we arrived 
a quarter of an hour later we 
were greeted with more cheers, 
mingled this time with cat-calls. 
The crowds were becoming im- 
patient. Major Burke, our 
Squadron Commander, was one 
of the very earliest pilots and 
an Irishman who feared no one. 
His first action was to tell the 
mob we never flew on Saturday 
afternoons and that he had no 
intention of making us fly to 
please them. It was no use. 
Lacking the loud-speakers of 
today or even a megaphone, we 
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could not make them under- 
stand, and I doubt if by then 
they would have paid any atten- 
tion if they had. They became 
more and more restive. Less 
than two years earlier a crowd 
in England had smashed up one 
unfortunate man’s machine be- 
cause he refused to fly in bad 
weather. Eventually, to save 
the sheds and aircraft from 
being wrecked, we were forced 
to give a display. As soon 
as they saw us begin our 
preparations the crowds quiet- 
ened down and readily allowed 
themselves to be herded to the 
boundaries of the aerodrome. 
When it was all over they gave 
us cheer after cheer and dis- 
persed without further trouble. 
The railway posters were soon 
withdrawn, but for some time 
afterwards special guards of 
police and airmen were placed 
around the aerodrome on Satur- 
day afternoons. 

With the coveted wings on 
our chests we new pilots 
imagined that now at last we 
were masters of our fate and 
captains of our souls in the air. 
Not so our Squadron Com- 
mander. Following the good 
old infantry tradition, we were 
put back “on the square” 
which meant, in flying parlance, 
doing “ straights.” This was a 
shock to our pride, but it had 
its advantages. The beach at 
St Andrews runs for two miles 
without a bend and provided an 
excellent parade-ground for this 
restricted form of aerial exercise. 
As we were made honorary 
members of the Royal and 
Ancient and were most hos- 
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pitably entertained by the wealth 
and beauty of the city, the 
ignominy of our pupillage was 
apt to be forgotten in a growing 
sense of our social importance. 
If you were asked about flying 
by some fair young thing, 
no mention was made of the 
degrading “straights.” Your 
reply left it to be inferred that 
you were the pilot of the aero- 
plane which had just executed 
that marvellous spiral over the 
first tee. St Andrews had many 
attractions. Golf and dancing 
were only two of them. Even 
the most serious-minded young 
flying officer who cared for none 
of these things soon found in 
the bracing and genial atmo- 
sphere of its society “ dulce est 
desipere in loco.” 

When, in due course, we had 
been “ passed off the square,” 
we were allowed to begin our 
training in cross-country flying. 
It is true that one of the tests 
for graduation from the Central 
Flying School had been a cross- 
country flight, but it was of a 
simple nature compared with 
those we were ultimately re- 
quired to carry out from Mon- 
trose. Major Burke was nothing 
if not thorough. The tasks he 
set us were carefully graded in 
accordance with our progress, 
and one invariable ingredient of 
them was an accurate report 
on certain specified localities. 


IV. 


In June 1914 it was decided 
to concentrate the whole of the 
Royal Flying Corps for train- 
ing at Netheravon, on Salisbury 
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Characteristically, he did not 
rely on our reports alone as 
evidence of what we had done. 
N.C.0.8 with field-glasses were 
sent on motor- bicycles to the 
various points in order to note 
down the numbers of the aero- 
planes that passed over. It was 
sometimes disconcerting to the 
young officer who was unaware 
of this procedure to find his 
“ flight of imagination” exposed. 

At length the great day came 
when the young pilot was sent 
to fetch a new machine from 
Farnborough. The unreliability 
of our engines in 1913 and the 
lack of landing-grounds made a 
flight of this distance no easy 
task. Its successful perform- 
ance was therefore considered 
by No. 2 Squadron to mark the 
end of a pilot’s novitiate. There 
were two ways of doing it. You 
could either go all out, stopping 
only to refuel, and try to lower 
the record for the journey; 
or, resigning yourself to the 
probability of an early engine 
failure, you could decide to 
make a leisurely progress from 
country house to country house 
and enjoy yourself visiting old 
friends or making new ones. 
Though most of us probably 
started in the first way, it was 
curious how often our engines 
failed over certain pleasant 
resorts and how long they then 
took to put right. 


Plain. For No. 2 Squadron 
the move from Seotland was, 
in itself, to be a test of fitness 
for war. 

8 
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Our success would have been 
complete except for the events 
of one tragic day near York. 
Major Burke did not care to 
risk his pilots or machines in 
“bumpy weather.” Perhaps he 
overestimated the risk through 
remembering the disastrous 
effects of air pockets on some of 
the fragile machines of his early 
days. Consideration of personal 
comfort in the air may have 
also influenced his decision to 
start each day’s flying at dawn. 
We young pilots, trained in the 
sturdy B.E., thought more of 
lying in bed. 

In order to be in the air soon 
after the sun had risen, we had 
to leave our billets before 4 A.M. 
After two days of this, with 
late nights between, we felt 
something must be done. The 
routine was that the second-in- 
command reported the state of 
the weather at dawn to the C.O. 
in his bedroom. The second-in- 
command hated doing anything 
in the early morning, so, with 
his connivance, we arranged to 
“cook” the weather. The way 
we did it was for each of us to 
take hold of a blind-cord and, 
as the second-in-command made 
his report, flap the blinds. This 
was sufficient to convince the 
C.O. that his second-in-command 
was right in saying it was too 
windy to start, and it gave t us a 
few more hours in bed. 

The scheme worked well until 
we came to West Hartlepool. 
Here the Squadron Commander 
must have become suspicious. 
In spite of our rattling he de- 
cided to look for himself. Con- 
ditions were quite unsuitable 
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for flying because of dense fog, 
which none of us had noticed. 
But the C.0., probably realising 
the trick that had been played 
on him, was all the more deter- 
mined to start, and one by one 
we were sent off the beach into 
the dense mist on our way to 
York. 

Half a minute after taking 
off, we (my mechanic sitting in 
front of me) were out of sight 
of the ground. I tried to 
come down low enough to 
pick up some landmarks, but, 
when I did so, I found myself 
among the factory chimneys 
of Stockton-on-Tees. I just 
managed to scrape over one of 
them. Being now thoroughly 
frightened, I decided to climb 
above the mist and fly by com- 
pass course. At 2000 feet we 
were in the sunshine flying 
above a sea of white. 

Unfortunately, after some 
fifty minutes the engine began 
to fail, and down I had to come. 
The B.E.2s of 1914 did not 
have the stability of the B.E.2cs 
which superseded them, nor 
were they equipped with any of 
those aids to blind-flying that 
were developed later. The 
B.E.24 just could not “fly 
itself” for more than a few 
seconds. To climb through a 
fog or cloud was not so difficult. 
Firstly, there was a reasonable 
assurance that you would meet 
no obstacle on your upward 
path to the sunlit air above. 
Secondly, the pull of the engine 
tended to steady the craft, and 
you were guided by its varying 
note as your angle of flight 
altered. Not so in descent. 
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The cloud might rest on a 
mountain. The fog might reach 
to the lowest valley. The com- 
pass was hard to see and its 
needle slow to respond to a 
change of direction. Coming 
down through that two thousand 
feet of dense mist was a nerve- 
shaking experience—and not for 
me alone that day. Its shatter- 
ing nature can scarcely be con- 
veyed to pilots of a later day. 
Once you had wavered from 
your initial course, every instru- 
ment inside the cockpit, except 
the aneroid barometer, began to 
lose its value; and even the 
evidence of that sixth sense, 
the sense of balance, could no 
longer be trusted. Gravity, that 
fundamental factor in our 
physical existence, no longer 
gave any assurance, but became 
a complex of accelerations whose 
force and direction you could 
not judge. The ship in a fog is 
held steady in the sea. The 
blind man stands upright and 
feels the ground beneath his feet. 
But in the boundless regions of 
the air, when the world is lost 
to view and gravity has changed 
its form, you are lost indeed. 
After a few moments we 
began to plunge and toss and 
skid. My body was flung up 
and down and from side to side, 
only the stout belt keeping me 
in my seat. The wind of our 
movement hit me from every 
quarter. The propeller revolved 
now fast, now slow, and some- 
times almost stopped. One 
moment I hung in my belt; the 
next I was pressed against the 
back of the seat. When I tried 
leaving the controls alone the 
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confusion became worse. My 
passenger looked back at me in 
alarm. I concentrated on the 
barometer, the one instrument 
I could trust, and determined 
to make a last effort to regain 
control as it neared 300 feet. 
This was my estimate of our 
distance from the ground I 
hoped to see before it was too 
late. Suddenly, as the mercury 
fell towards the mark, I saw a 
red patch below my right wing- 
tip. As I straightened up I saw 
in front of me two tall trees. 
Somehow we scraped between 
them and touched the good 
earth with the wheels. Three 
seconds later, with a splintering 
crash, we ran into a large hay- 
stack. When the mechanic and 
I had extricated ourselves we 
saw that the B.E. was a fairly 
complete wreck, but that our 
own injuries were trifling, a 
bruised rib or two for him and a 
cut hand for me, and we con- 
gratulated ourselves on a very 
lucky escape. 

Other pilots and mechanics 
were not so lucky. Harvey 
Kelly, the subaltern who smashed 
Cody’s Cathedral, had landed in 
the goods yard at Northallerton. 
I found him later near the 
wreckage of his B.E., shaken but 
unhurt. Hearing rumours of 
still another accident, we com- 
mandeered a car and went to 
find it. Just before we reached 
the village of Danby Whiske we 
saw something in a field which 
proved the rumours only too 
true, and as we ran across, & 
pitiful sight revealed itself to 
our horrified gaze. Beneath a 
heap of twisted wood and metal 
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we found the bodies of a brother 
subaltern and his mechanic, dead 
and mutilated almost beyond 
recognition. 

With yet another damaged 
aeroplane lying in the Vale of 
York to complete the tale of 
disaster for that unhappy day, 
it looked as if things might go 
badly for our Squadron Com- 
mander at the Court of Inquiry 
which shortly followed. I can- 
not say that Major Burke was 
popular, but he had inspired us 
with a firm admiration for his 


The concentration on Salis- 
bury Plain attracted wide atten- 
tion. The military attachés of 
the Great Powers, including 
Germany’s, came to watch our 
progress on several occasions. 
(This was June 1914.) We had 
acknowledged, and even ad- 
vertised, that this was a con- 
centration of the whole fighting 
strength of our Military Wing. 
How times have changed! It 
seems strange today that we 
could have so naively exposed 
our weakness at such a date. 
For, in all except the quality 
and training of our officers and 
men, we were woefully weak 
compared with the giants against 
whom and for whom we so soon 
expected to fight. To Germany, 
our certain foe, we gave com- 
fort: to France, our only sure 
ally, dismay. 

Viewed domestically, this first 
assembly of the squadrons was 
full of interest and value, and 
it was aided by _ glorious 
weather. Our venue was the 
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qualities as a leader and com- 
mander. Our personal loyalty 
towards him gathered strength 
in face of his need, and our 
consciences were troubled by 
the feeling that the pranks we 
had played on him were partly 
to blame for the tragedy that 
had ensued. Throughout the 
Inquiry we did not hesitate to 
say anything short of perjury 
that would help him, and, 
whether through our backing or 
not, he was, in my opinion, 
quite rightly exonerated... . 


recently established squadron 
station at Netheravon. A camp 
was erected for the visitors 
from the outlying stations, and 
most of their aircraft were housed 
in the new canvas Bessonneau 
hangars with which we were to 
become so familiar during the 
next four and a half years. 
Here or, to be precise, at Tid- 
worth I first took part in a 
“ fly past’ at a revue held in 
honour of some high personage 
whose name I have forgotten. 
It was at Larkhill, nearby, 
that I, in company with 
several other young pilots and 
some would-be observers, first 
attempted to co-operate with 
our artillery and observe their 
fire. How crude those first 
efforts were, and how frustrating! 
The burst of the 18-pounder 
shell, so inescapable and menac- 
ing to the terrestrial observer, 
became to the swiftly moving 
airman a small, harmless puff of 
dust and smoke for which his 
eye often strained in vain. Here, 
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too, began some of our earliest 
attempts to establish radio com- 
munication between aircraft and 
from aircraft to the ground. 

But the most exciting events 
to us pilots were the visits we 
received from test pilots and 
others bringing samples of their 
latest productions from the 
Royal Aircraft Factory and the 
private designers. Conspicuous 
among these new productions 
was the Factory prototype of 
the one-time famous B.E.2c. 
Though resembling our B.E.24, 
from which it was developed, the 
B.E.2c had ailerons and a pro- 
nounced dihedral angle between 
its main planes, which with other 
refinements gave it all the 
stability and more that the 
B.E.2A lacked. It was, in fact, 
so absurdly stable that we 
speedily nicknamed it “ Stability 
Jane.” A few chosen pilots 
from No. 2 Squadron were in- 
vited to take Jane into the air. 
I was one of them. To those of 
us accustomed to fly with her 
sensitive and wayward elder 
sister, Jane’s unshakable stabil- 
ity was incredible. You could 
point her nose steeply towards 
the sky and hold her there with 
the joy-stick pulled back into 
your stomach until any other 
plane would have stalled and 


Early in July No. 2 Squadron 
had returned to Montrose with- 
out mishap. On the 28th July 
we received secret orders to 
start mobilising. On ist August 
we were ordered to leave again 
for Farnborough. We left on 
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plunged into a headlong dive. 
When she found such treatment 
unbearable she quietly ignored 
it and dropped sedately to her 
correct flying-angle. Yet, if you 
continued your pressure, she 
would willingly climb skyward 
again for as long and as steeply 
as she thought safe. She re- 
acted in the same sober but 
determined fashion to any other 
treatment. Short of being forced 
head forward into the ground, 
Jane would allow you to do 
nothing that would endanger 
your life or hers. How com- 
fortable and restful I found her! 
But, alas! a price had to be 
paid for her inflexible sobriety, 
and it was one that a pilot in 
war can least afford to pay. 
There are moments in war when 
only an immediate response to 
the pilot’s touch will save pilot 
and machine from destruction 
or encompass the destruction of 
their foe. For these moments, 
unfortunately, Jane was far too 
sluggish and self-willed. Though 
not entirely blind to these de- 
fects after my first flight, I was 
at the time, with the tragedy of 
the Yorkshire fog still fresh in 
my mind, much more impressed 
with Stability Jane’s virtues. 
I was to learn better before 
long. 


the 2nd. War was declared on 
the 4th, and on 8th August we 
were at Farnborough complete 
with aircraft ond transport. 


With the opening of the First 
World War my generation left 
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behind a world the like of which 
they were never to see again. 
They were not to know then 
that they had reached the point 
of no return, and if there had 
been anyone to tell them, they 
would not have believed him ; 
nor would they have greatly 
cared. Many since have wished, 
and some have thought, that 
they could go back. In vain. 
Only memory can return to a 
world that has gone for ever. 
For an ageing man the days 
of his youth have a peculiar 
significance. For some they 
shine with a light far exceeding 
the glow that age lends to the 
memory of youth, because they 
are seen to belong to a period 
in itself uniquely and unfor- 
gettably significant. It is so 
with me. The times were memor- 
able, and I and my companions 
were a part of them. In rela- 
tion to immediate world events 
our part was small, but to no 
small extent we embodied the 
spirit and aspirations of youth 
in that last decade of the old 
world which saw us venture 
into a region it had never 
known. My memories of the 
last half of that decade return 
to me with something of “‘ The 
glory and freshness of a dream.” 
In them I renew a joy in living 
whose intensity I now see to 
have been possible only in that 
setting, a setting never to be 
repeated for my generation. 
When I speak of my genera- 
tion I am not thinking of the 
whole of that generation of 
English youth before the First 
World War. (There were many, 
too many, young men and 
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women in those days debarred 
by the hazards and insecurity of 
their bare existence from any 
vital participation in their 
nation’s life.) Some of those 
for whom I speak were the 
younger sons of the nobility; 
many came from the less 
wealthy families of the landed 
and upper middle classes. These 
men, the core of my generation, 
were all to some extent privi- 
leged by birth and fortune. 
They provided the leaders for 
the great enterprise, and they 
were to gather most of the 
prizes. For this they staked 
their lives, but rarely their for- 
tunes. With them came a motley 
collection of tough, adventurous 
mechanics and artisans ready to 
venture their livelihoods and, 
if need be, their lives. Finally, 
there were those few, the salt 
of our generation, who risked 
life, family, and fortune for their 
faith. And, however varied our 
origins and worldly situation, it 
was by this faith that we were 
all united. 

At that time, for those in 
favoured circumstances or in 
some degree distinguished, the 
doors were opened to a society in 
London of unparalleled opulence 
and brilliant variety, and to a 
way of life in the country—the 
slow growth of centuries — of 
indefinable charm. An interest 
in flying was then as fashion- 
able as it was popular, and 
the aura attending an aviator 
usually admitted him to either 
society without further question. 
By tradition, inclination, and 
the position of airfields we 
Service aviators were more accus- 
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tomed to the society of the 
country than of the Capital; 
and it was in country homes 
and country pursuits that I 
recall my most secure delights. 
You had only to mention that 
you would like a day’s hunting 
and a friendly neighbour would 
immediately offer you a mount. 
If your fancy was to fish, every 
stretch of water was opened to 
you. Squire and farmer wel- 
comed you with your gun. 
Dinner, dance, and week-end 
invitations poured in from far 
and near. The civil authorities 
entertained us and requested 
our appearance on _ public 
platforms. Hospitality was 
showered on all ranks by neigh- 
bouring families both great and 
humble, and their daughters 
favoured us with an interest 
that was sometimes embarrass- 
ing. Only our absorbing keen- 
ness on flying, and the paternal 
strictness of our Squadron Com- 
manders, saved us junior officers 
from being utterly spoilt. One 
of the embarrassments we were 
apt to suffer from the ladies 
arose from their frequent re- 
quests and occasional entreaties 
to be taken for a flight. On 
this point our Air Command 
was adamant, but they viewed 
transgressions with different 
degrees of severity. To be 
caught carrying an unauthorised 
male was a venial offence: 
carrying a female was a grievous 
one, and, if the female was an 
actress, the offence was mortal. 
It was hard to have to refuse 
such entreaties from those who 
had been so kind to us, par- 
ticularly when they came from 
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the lips of beauty. Most of us 
succumbed once, some suc- 
cumbed often, but only the 
most reckless dared to risk the 
fatal publicity of the Stage. 
But the goodwill of the town 
and country folk and how much 
it could mean was brought 
home to me more nearly on 
those occasions, then all too 
frequent, when I was forced by 
engine failure to land or crash 
on strange ground far from my 
base. On a cross-country flight 
we were seldom free from the 
haunting fear of a forced descent. 
As the engine spluttered into 
silence down went the nose of 
the aeroplane, and there began 
an agonised search for a landing- 
place somewhere in that patch- 
work of small fields that covers 
four-fifths of the face of Britain. 
A choice had to be made at a 
height which forbade any sure 
estimate of the nature of the 
place chosen, and none of its 
ground surface. Then came the 
last anxious manceuvres to reach 
and not to overshoot the chosen 
spot or that last desperate 
attempt to avoid it for another. 
Three times out of four some 
form of crash was inevitable. 
With average luck, pilot and 
passenger crawled out after the 
landing, relieved to find them- 
selves more or less unhurt, but 
troubled by the damage to their 
aircraft and acutely conscious of 
their isolation. It was then that 
we saw the kindly disposition 
of our countrymen to the best 
practical advantage. Sometimes 
we flew without a passenger 
and were under orders to stand 
by our aircraft until relieved by 
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some guard. Never in my ex- 
perience was it long before a 
man or boy came running over 
the fields to my aid and on my 
request went off again at good 
speed to fetch more help. More 
people would soon begin to 
arrive, and few came from idle 
curiosity. Before long the local 
policeman was on the spot, 
panting from his exertions on a 
bicycle and cheerfully prepared 
to take charge while I went off 
to the police -station and the 
nearest telegraph office to re- 
port. <A field of corn half 
ruined by the accident and the 
feet of my helpers was viewed 
by the farmer, then or later, 
with the greatest good humour. 
Sooner or later I would meet a 
man with a motor-car ready to 
take me anywhere and give me 
a bed for the night. 

It was not always the man 
with a car who first offered me 
the hospitality of his home. 
I remember one day coming 
down near a mining village. 
As I stood, feeling rather shaken 
and disconsolately estimating 
the damage, I heard a voice 
behind me say, “ Don’t you 
worry, mate. Me and my missus 
ull look after ye and give ye a 
bed.” I turned to meet an 
elderly man who looked like a 
miner. He said he had hurried 
out of his cottage nearby when 
he saw me descending, feeling 
certain I would come to grief. 
I accepted his kind offer with 
many thanks, and we fell to 
chatting about the mishap and 
the hazards of flying. While 
we were talking a car stopped 
at the field gate. A man 
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emerged and shortly joined us. 
He was large, and his jovial 
countenance shone with health 
and a complexion positively 
ruddy by comparison with the 
pallor of my first friend. He at 
once asked what he could do to 
help. I replied I would be much 
obliged if he would lend me his 
car to go to make my reports if 
one of them would be good 
enough to watch over my aero- 
plane until I could fetch a 
policeman. My elderly friend 
said he would do that, his house 
was so near. “Then I'll come 
with you,” said the large man, 
“to show you the way. And,” 
he added, “ why not make your 
headquarters with me until your 
machine is repaired?” ‘* Many 
thanks, indeed,” I replied, ‘* but 
I have already accepted to stay 
the night with this gentleman.” 
“You'd best stay with the 
squire,” said my first friend. 
* No,” I protested, “if he will 
excuse me I will stay the night 
with you. Your house is on the 
spot, and that is where I must 
be until help arrives from my 
squadron.” With a car avail- 
able it mattered little where I 
spent the night, but I said this 
to settle the matter and not to 
give offence to either of them. 
** Quite right,” agreed the squire 
with a laugh, “ but I will come 
here again tomorrow, and, if 
your men have arrived, you must 
stay the next night with me.” 
And so it was arranged. I found 
later that my first friend had 
been a miner for many years. 
He had saved and risen to such 
a good position that he was 
able to retire when he was 
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sixty and buy the little cottage 
in which he now lived much 
respected by his neighbours. It 
had four rooms, including the 
kitchen, and was spotlessly 
clean. Two hundred pounds 
the miner told me he had paid 
for it. That cottage was cer- 
tainly his wife’s pride and joy, 
and a right royal weleome she 
gave me. I have rarely spent a 
more interesting night than I 
did then, listening to my host’s 
tales of life in the mines. More 
and more as he talked I realised 
that all his labour, frugality, 
and skill would not have brought 
him comfort and a cottage had 
he not been one of the lucky 
ones, and I began to appreciate 
that there were almost as many 
hazards under the earth as there 
were above it. 


Though the achievement of a 


long cross-country flight gave 
the greatest feeling of satis- 
faction and pride, the supreme 
moments and those that remain 
most vivid and enduring in 
my memory came at other 


times— when I[ was within 
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reach of a safe landing-ground 
and my mind was free from 
the thought of a forced desvent. 
There were the times, at dawn, 
calm, sunny, and clear, when 
I had seen, stretched beneath 
me, @ hundred miles of coast 
—from Dunbar to Aberdeen— 
fringed by the white foam of 
the fretting sea. Or when I 
had ridden god-like through the 
pure sky above the little clouds 
and the many habitations of 
men. There were moments when, 
feeling more than ever at one 
with my machine and exhilarated 
by the rushing air, I attempted 
&® new mancuvre and was 
thrilled by a sense of power and 
mastery as the perfect response 
between us brought it to 
success. For me the intense 
pleasure of such moments was 
unalloyed. The connection be- 
tween these manceuvres and the 
grim business of war was not 
then apparent. We young men 
lived mainly in the present, and 
when we did think of the war 
that might come, it appealed to 
us more as an adventure than a 
business. 





HASSAN. 


BY C. P. ROSSITER. 


HASSAN was a gentleman. He 
could not read, and he seldom 
wore any shoes. Except for his 
blue-grey turban his clothes were 
old and ragged, and his jacket 
was merely an old padded sack, 
which, with the rope he always 
carried over his shoulder, was his 
badge of office. He had no fixed 
employment, yet as soon as you 
met him you could not fail to 
recognise a man of standing and 
stature. He had the stoutest 
heart in the world — indeed he 
could not have lived otherwise— 
and I never knew him do a mean 
action. Nor did I ever hear him 
complain or protest except once, 
when he tried to refuse payment 
for some herculean achievement, 
simply because he had performed 
it as a personal favour and not in 
the course of his normal business. 
In a city where every servant 
considered it his right to cheat 
his master and to have his rake- 
off for every petty deal in the 
market; where the tradesmen 
weighted the scales if they 
thought they could do so with 
impunity; where the clerks 
would sell the office stationery 
unless constantly watched, and 
where the “ spiv ’’ seemed to be 
the accepted ideal of manhood, 
Hassan’s honesty, dignity, and 
solid worth stood out like a 
shining light. 

With his manly pride, how- 
ever, there went real humility 
and a rare gentleness of nature. 
He was far too independent of 
spirit to be called a devoted ser- 


vant, but his self-respect would 
not permit him to disappoint 
those to whom he had offered his 
assistance. To him the fulfil- 
ment of a task voluntarily under- 
taken was sacred. He accepted 
no orders and owned no master, 
and by the same token he gave of 
his strength unstintingly and un- 
bidden. In striking contrast to 
the lesser men among whom he 
lived he asked no favours and 
sought no tips. Above all, he 
was a man of very few words, 
and, once his confidence had 
been bestowed, would trust those 
who gave him employment even 
as he expected them to trust him. 

Hassan was a native of Luri- 
stan, that little-known region of 
wild mountains that lies on the 
borders of Iraq and Persia to 
the east of the middle Tigris. 
Like many of his fellows he had 
been driven by the difficulty of 
making a living in his barren, 
ill-watered home-land to seek 
employment in the great city 
of Baghdad. He had brought 
nothing with him except his great 
strength, and as a true Lur he 
despised any work except that 
which made demands on a man’s 
muscles. At home he possessed 
a little property, a small mud- 
house, some chickens and 
pigeons, and, chief of all, two 
fine stallions. He had also a 
wife and four or five children 
whom he loved dearly. His old 
father and mother were still 
alive, sharing the little family 
demesne. He knew every mortal 
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soul in the tiny community 
where he had been born ; in fact, 
he knew nearly every man in all 
Luristan. But his holding was 
too small and times were hard, 
and he found it impossible to 
feed a dozen mouths if he stayed 
at home. So with great heavi- 
ness of heart he had torn himself 
from his beloved home and gone 
to Baghdad. 

In the great metropolis he 
joined his fellow Lurs, and like 
them he made good money as 
a porter of heavy goods. By 
living in the utmost simplicity, 
sleeping on the floor of a dark 
mud-brick room in the old part 
of the city, and eating only the 
plain rice and bread provided by 
the rough café where he spent his 
leisure hours, he was able to send 
frequent small sums of money 
home to his family. News of 
them would occasionally be 
brought to him by some Lur who 
had made the long and arduous 
journey to the capital, but for 
years on end Hassan would be 
unable to see his loved ones. His 
hard-earned savings could not be 
frittered away on such expensive 
luxuries as a visit to them; for 
their daily needs were too press- 
ing. His wife would see that all 
was well, and would look after 
his horses; she would make sure 
that his aged father and mother 
lived in honour and ease. 

Ever since Hassan could re- 
member the British bad been the 
people who mattered most in his 
world. As a young man he had 
seen them drive the Turk out of 
his country, and then Iraq had 
been ruled by them. Even when 
later a purely Arab Government 
had been set up in Baghdad the 
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British had still retained their 
aerodromes in the land, and 
everyone said that it was the 
British who really chose the 
Government. They had built 
all the great waterworks in the 
country, such as the huge barrage 
over the Tigris at nearby Kut, 
and they had built up the huge 
oil industry at Kirkuk in the 
north and the great port of Basra 
in the south. Many hundreds of 
his fellows had gone away to 
work for the British, and their 
reports were good. They had 
found that an honest man could 
be sure of honourable treatment 
and fair pay for honest work. So 
when Hassan arrived in Baghdad 
it was naturally the British to 
whom he had attached himself. 
He had let it be known at the 
Embassy that he was ready to 
carry any load in return for a 
fair sum. He would accept no 
regular wage or fixed hours of 
duty, but if there was a job to be 
done Hassan, smiling and silent, 
was at hand to perform it. 
Many are the tales that are 
told in Baghdad of the feats of 
strength of the Lurish porters, 
and it is an everyday sight to see 
one of them staggering along the 
crowded pavements with half a 
dozen solid beams of timber 
roped together on his back: head 
down he shouts a warning to the 
passers-by, and by instinct steers 
his awkward load down the 
narrow alleys or through some 
tiny gateway into a merchant’s 
khan. The visitor from more 
“advanced” lands is usually 
shocked at the sight of these 
“human mules” performing 
such ‘“ degrading” work, but 
most visitors know nothing of 
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the pride of the Lurs in physical 
toil, or of the comparatively 
generous rewards to be won for 
such labour. Nor has any real 
alternative yet been found for 
the transport of these bulky loads 
through Baghdad’s unpaved, 
twisting alleyways, and up the 
steep,. broken staircases of its 
stores. At any rate the people 
most concerned, the Lurs them- 
selves, do not complain. Rather 
do they seem to cultivate a 
friendly rivalry among them- 
selves. They enjoy the life 
which, not unlike the soldier's, 
consists of long periods of dolce 
far niente interspersed with short 
periods of intense activity, when 
feats of prowess are performed of 
which they can be justly proud 
before their fellows in the cafés 
where they congregate. 

Like other newcomers I felt 
uneasy at the sight of such toil, 
and it was long before I could 
contemplate without a qualm the 
enormous loads which Hassan 
would persist in shouldering. 
For he was no longer a young 
man—perhaps he was forty-five 
years of age—it was hard to say. 
Yet a sugar-crate full of papers 
seemed as nothing to him, and, 
with the help of one of his 
fellows, he would quite cheerfully 
raise the back of a saloon car off 
the ground to save the trouble of 
jacking it up. But when one 
day a lorry arrived at the office 
with an electric generator weigh- 
ing at least four hundredweight, 
packed in a huge case some four 
foot high by three foot square, I 
thought we were faced with a 
lifting problem that would prove 
wellnigh impossible of solution. 
Somehow or other the crate must 
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be carried up the twenty narrow 
steps, with a half-landing mid- 
way, to the store on the first 
floor. To my astonishment and 
no little consternation Hassan 
immediately came padding up to 
the lorry, murmuring, “‘ Leave it 
to me, Sahib!” I could see he 
was determined to accomplish 
the apparently impossible task, 
and knew it would be useless to 
try to stop him; so with the 
greatest anxiety I watched the 
two men on the lorry slowly 
lower the enormous weight on to 
Hassan’s broad back. How could 
any back in the world bear such 
a weight, I thought; would not 
the awful burden bear Hassan 
down beneath it, crushing him to 
death before we could help him ? 
But my fears were groundless : 
at a grunt from Hassan the 
weight was finally released from 
the lorry, and slowly, without a 
sound from the bearer, it was 
carried step by step across the 
pavement, through the narrow 
door, and up the steep stairs 
until at last the store was 
reached. There Hassan deftly 
manceuvred his load with gentle 
deliberation on to a convenient 
pile of cases. By this time the 
entire office staff had gathered to 
see the end of this great feat, but 
the only reply that Hassan would 
give to our chorus of praise 
and congratulation was a smile 
of pride and satisfaction. I am 
glad to say payment was made 
according to weight, and gener- 
ously at that, but I felt then that 
no reward would be too great for 
such a man. 

When, therefore, a short time 
afterwards the news went round 
the office that I was going to 
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Bedra, a little Lurish town on the 
Persian border beyond Kut-al- 
Amara, and Hassan expressed 
a keen interest in going too, I 
gladly agreed to take him. Then 
for once Hassan in his joy talked 
freely—or as freely as was pos- 
sible for him. It was two years, 
he said, since he had had a chance 
of visiting his wife and parents, 
his children and his horses. Now 
that I had agreed to take him 
with me on my trip to Bedra he 
would be able to see them again, 
if, of course, I could spare him 
for an hour or two ; for he would 
not dream of coming unless his 
professional skill was really 
needed. 

It so happened that I did need 
a porter on the trip; for I was 
going to Bedra with the express 
purpose of closing a Reading 
Room that had been established 
in the town during the war for the 
benefit of those of its inhabitants 
who could read. I was to recover 
all the furniture that could be 
salvaged, and dispose of the rest. 
Of course, I could easily hire a 
porter in Bedra, but here, I 
thought, was a chance to give 
Hassan his heart’s desire, and to 
express the admiration I felt for 
him and my gratitude for past 
favours. It would be a simple 
matter to obtain the necessary 
permission to take him with me, 
and the trip would cost him noth- 
ing. At Bedra, once the business 
of loading the furniture on to 
the lorry was done, he would be 
free to go to his family and to 
spend a few hours with them 
while I paid my respects to the 
leaders of the little township. 

On the appointed day we 
started out early in the morning 
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in the office three-tonner. The 
driver and I sat in the front, and 
Hassan squatted happily on a 
tarpaulin in the back of the open 
van, heedless of the clouds of 
choking dust that swirled into 
it as we lurched along. For a 
hundred miles we followed the 
lonely mud road that leads over 
the flat, featureless plain to Kut- 
al-Amara, with the Tigris never 
far away on our right. As we 
drove along I thought of the 
tired, broken men of General 
Townsend’s heroic force, who, 
after the fall of Kut in the First 
World War, had been marched 
into captivity along this very 
road. Weak with hunger, 
thirsty, plagued by flies, and 
goaded on by their heartless 
captors, they must have cursed 
this unending dust-track with its 
mocking mirages and its deadly 
monotony. Even today, in the 
comparative luxury of a three- 
ton lorry, the road seemed grim 
and malevolent, but at last Kut 
came in sight, and we could rest 
our tired eyes in the little guest- 
house where we were to spend 
the night. 

Early in the year I had 
attempted to go on to Bedra 
from Kut along the only track 
that was passable in winter, but 
heavy rains had made me turn 
back. The track ran along the 
edge of the great Suwaicha 
marsh, and now in high summer 
it was almost completely dried 
up and had become a veritable 
race-track. So the next morning 
the lorry’ fairly flew across its 
baked surface as we made a bee- 
line for Bedra some sixty miles 
away. In the back Hassan sat 
gazing happily at the mountains 
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of his home-land as they gradu- 
ally grew more distinct. Sand- 
grouse shot up in scores from the 
track as we sped along, and the 
sun blazed mercilessly down. 
The heat was already so great 
that when we reached the little 
hamlet of Imam Ali, ten miles 
short of Bedra, we were all glad 
of a short rest in the shelter of 
an open-air coffee-house. The 
friendly villagers, who were 
Lurs, crowded round us, offering 
us refreshing sour milk to drink. 
Hassan was clearly among friends 
here, for he had a word for 
everyone, and everyone seemed 
anxious to talk to him; but we 
had work to do and Bedra was 
our destination. So we could not 
linger here for friendly gossip, 
and after five minutes or so we 
set off again, promising to stop 
for a while on our way back in 
the evening. 


As we approached the end of 
our journey the plain gave way 
to stony foothills and shallow 


valleys. At last we bumped 
across a dry river- bed and 
arrived at the little mud-built 
townlet of Bedra ; it consisted of 
a hundred square houses and a 
few bedraggled palm trees; its 
one street was of unlevelled earth 
and the whole place seemed to be 
wrapped in sleep. My first duty 
was to call on the local Governor, 
and I gratefully accepted his 
invitation to join him later for 
lunch. After seeing him I went 
on to inspect the tumble-down 
shack that for the past four years 
had gloried in the name of 
Reading Room. A few sticks of 
furniture were still intact, but 
the greater part was shaky and 
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broken beyond repair. Yet the 
neighbouring coffee-house owner 
was delighted with the gift of 
this worthless stuff. In a 
moment the patient Hassan had 
loaded the salvaged tables and 
cupboards on to the lorry, and as 
soon as his work was done I let 
him know that I should not 
want him again until half-past 
four, when the terrific heat of 
noonday would have subsided 
and it would be possible to start 
off on our return journey. Now 
at last he could go to his own 
home. As I walked to the 
town’s only “ modern” house 
for my lunch engagement I 
thought of the rejoicing there 
would be in Hassan’s household, 
of the feast that would be await- 
ing him, and the excited chatter 
of voices as they exchanged their 
news. I pictured Hassan’s de- 
light in picking up his little sons 
one by one, his joy at seeing his 
wife and mother once more, and 
his pride in his beloved horses. 
After lunch the kindly mudir 
pressed me to take my siesta in 
his simply furnished sitting-room. 
The windows had long since 
warped in the heat, and great 
gaps let in the hot, dusty wind 
that was raging outside: the 
room was like a furnace, and a 
few persistent flies made sleep 
impossible, but the rest was good 
after the jolting discomfort of 
the journey. At half-past four 
my host came sleepily to life 
again, and we drank a final cup 
of coffee together. Outside, the 
wind had subsided and every- 
thing was as quiet as the grave— 
the whole town was asleep—only 
Hassan and the driver of the 
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lorry were up and about, waiting 
for me as arranged. A smile and 
a nod of the head was the only 
reply I received when I asked 
Hassan if he had enjoyed his 
short time in Bedra ; I supposed 
his sadness at saying good-bye so 
soon had overcome him, and no 
doubt his wife and his parents 
could not bear the sorrow of 
bidding him farewell in public 
after so brief a reunion. So 
without more ado we slipped 
away from Bedra and set off on 
our long homeward trail. 

I had arranged to spend the 
night at Kut, and had been 
warned against travelling after 
dark in these desolate spaces, 
since even today banditry is by 
no means unknown. By the 
time we had reached Imam Ali, 
however, only an hour of day- 
light remained, and we still had 
far to go; 80, although courtesy 
demanded that we should pause 
for a while with our kind friends 
of the morning in this last Lurish 
outpost, I was determined to 
push on again within five minutes 
of our arrival. Again we were 
warmly welcomed, and again we 
were pressed to drink the cooling 
“leben”; again Hassan was 
surrounded, and in spite of my 
protests that we must hurry on, 
I was obliged to drink cup after 
cup of coffee with the lonely 
police officer and his friends. 
Eventually a whole quarter of an 
hour had passed before I was 
back in the cab of the lorry. 

Anxious not to lose another 
moment, I told the driver to 
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start at once. To my surprise 
and annoyance he told me 
Hassan had not yet returned—he 
was visiting some people in the 
little farmyard across the road. 
Irritated at the further delay, I 
leaned across the steering-wheel 
and sounded a long blast on the 
horn to call the tardy Hassan. 
After a few more valuable min- 
utes had gone by, and in reply to 
further indignant hoots, he came 
running up to the lorry, smiling 
his apologies. 

Not waiting for any explana- 
tions, I motioned to Hassan to 
jump aboard, and immediately 
we drove off, waving farewell to 
the kindly inhabitants of Imam 
Alias we went. But we had been 
badly delayed, and before we 
had covered half the distance 
to Kut darkness fell. Once 
our wheels stuck in soft sand, 
and it was then—to my lasting 
regret—that I spoke to Hassan. 
Harshly I asked him why he had 
held us up at Imam Ali when 
darkness was so near. Had he 
not seen enough of his own 
people at Bedra? Was there 
any need to waste our time talk- 
ing to the comparative strangers 
of Imam Ali? Couldn’t he see 
that I was anxious to hurry on? 
To my protests Hassan only 
smiled humbly; then he mur- 
mured wistfully and with no 
trace of reproach in his voice, 
‘“* Excuse me, Sahib! But I did 
not explain, and you could not 
have known ; my home is not at 
Bedra; it is at Imam Ali that 
my family lives!” 
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BY JOHN MART. 


As I was saying (said the cap- 
tain of the small cargo steamer), 
I was mate of a large steam 
yacht. Have you ever been on a 
yacht? I mean, as a member of 
the crew? Well, my advice is: 
Don’t. Not even as skipper. In 
fact, least of all as skipper; or as 
mate either. Once was enough for 
me. Still, it was all experience. 

I was staying with my sister at 
Plymouth then. Her husband 
was chief officer in a big liner. 
I had just passed for master. 
In my pocket I had a brand- 
new ticket and a few coins, 
not many. I had made up 
my mind to ask Mary—that’s 
my sister—-to lend me enough to 
go to Liverpool and try my luck 


there, for there was nothing 
doing in Plymouth, when I was 
hailed, one good morning, by a 
chap I used to know, more or 


less. We had a drink or two 
together, which made a hole I 
could hardly stand in my pocket. 

He asked me how things were 
with me, and when I told him 
that I was not only looking for a 
job but actually on the rocks, he 
offered me the mate’s berth on a 
yacht of which he was captain. 

She was then taking bunkers 
and stores, and the mate’s job 
was still vacant. How that 
could be I don’t know, for there 
were scores of mates in Plymouth 
out of a billet. I had a look at 
the yacht. She seemed all right, 
and I accepted the job, and glad 
of the chance. I was, too. The 
pay was not too bad, and at any 
rate it was something. 


She carried no second mate, of 
course. Trust those pleasure- 
boat owners not to spend money 
unnecessarily. She was leaving 
in a day or two for Madeira, 
there to await the arrival from 
the Cape of the owner and his 
party, after which she was to 
tour the Mediterranean. 

The next day I moved my 
dunnage on board. 

Her crew consisted of a 
skipper, a mate — myself —a 
bosun, four able seamen, two 
engineers, and three firemen. 
There was a cook—pardon me, 
I should have said chef. There 
are no cooks on yachts, only 
chefs. This fellow was too im- 
portant to cook when the boss 
was not on board. The second 
cook did all the work. Then 
there was a galley boy, a chief 
steward, and a waiter, or second 
steward. We officers and engin- 
eers had a cabin boy to look after 
our needs. Of course, Mr and 
Mrs Owner had a valet and a 
maid with them. Gentleman’s 
gentleman and lady’s lady they 
are called among themselves. 

And there was a doctor. He 
arrived in Plymouth the morning 
we sailed. Nice enough young 
man, but not much of a doctor. 
At least that was the impression 
I had until I saw him at work. 
This is where the story comes in. 
T’ll get to it presently. 

The first thing this fellow did 
was to look at the medicine-chest 
and inquire about the stock of 
liquid refreshments. On learning 
that the cellar was not to be un- 
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locked until the boss joined the 
ship he went ashore and bought 
two cases of whisky, one of rum 
and one of gin, and a great many 
bottles of beer ; five or six cases, 
in fact. And he paid cash for it 
all, too. Wine, he told the cap- 
tain, could be had cheaper and of 
better quality in France, and on 
being told that we were not going 
to call at any French port he 
went ashore again and came back 
in a cab with a case of port and 
another of sherry. For which he 
paid cash too, I presume. Cer- 
tainly he had more money than 
IT had. 

He ordered some drugs and 
things for his profession, but he 
took good care to let the skipper 
pay for that. 

Queer sort of chap, he was, this 
doctor. He had about a ton of 
luggage, including golf clubs and 


tennis rackets, and a bicycle with 
enough spare parts to make an- 


other. One of those fellows who 
go to sea for the fun of the thing. 

Away we went. Early October 
it was, so far as I remember. 
Weather not too bad and not too 
good. But she was a fine model 
and perfectly dry. Those yachts 
generally are. They have to be. 
We steamed at about seven knots, 
saving coal, for we had ample 
time, two weeks, in front of us. 
The bosun took the skipper’s 
watch, four hours on and four 
hours off. A little painting, 
and, of course, plenty of brass- 
polishing, kept the crew out of 
mischief. The captain amused 
himself by retouching the letter- 
ing on lifebuoys and giving dashes 
of paint here and there, and I, 
on the bridge during my watch, 
overhauled the boat-covers and 
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the awnings. Down below, the 
cabin staff were dusting and 
keeping things bright and shiny. 
The only man who did nothing 
at all was the chef. 

From the beginning the doctor 
invited us—invited us, mark you 
—a ship’s doctor inviting his 
captain and his mate—to have 
our meals with him in the saloon. 
And T’ll tell you something: the 
captain of a yacht is not so much 
a captain as a glorified flunkey. 
He must be at the gangway 
when His Nibs comes on board, 
and as often as not he, or 
the mate, must command the 
steam launch. And not only 
that, but if the owner or one of 
the guests takes it into his head 
to visit any port, pity the poor 
skipper if there’s not enough 
water, or if it is too dark, or if he 
fears there won’t be enough coal 
to waste. It’s worse than being 
in charge of an ocean liner. If 
the ladies want to be on the 
bridge when he is conning his 
ship into harbour, and if they 
are jabbering and skylarking, he 
cannot tell them to keep quiet, 
much less to get to hell off the 
bridge. 

But the doctor’s job is even 
worse. He is neither fish nor 
flesh. He is a paid servant, like 
the officers and engineers, yet he 
lives in the saloon and not in the 
officers’ quarters, and he gets his 
meals with the owner. We could 
at least have our meals in com- 
fort, with our coats off. Not so 
the doctor. He must be for ever 
smiling and trying to look pretty, 
and he is always nursing head- 
aches and ingrowing toe-nails. — 

Anyway, the medico invited us 
to eat with him, to the greater 
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disgust of the steward, who did 
his best to ignore us both and 
left the bulk of the waiting to his 
assistant. Pity, but who were 
we! Just the captain and the 
mate; that’s all. Two fellows 
of no account. But I’m getting 
away from the point again. 

We were in the latitude of 
Gibraltar. It was getting dark. 
I was on watch, wondering what 
sort of a man the owner was, and 
whether I would be allowed to 
smoke on the bridge, or even on 
deck, when I sighted a steamer 
far away, nearly ahead, going 
east. She must have seen us at 
the same time ; for she changed 
her course and made straight for 
us. I sent for the skipper, who 
came up at once. When we were 
near enough we could see the flag 
she had hoisted on her main, not 
her flagstaff: Danish, and then 
she hoisted three flags on her 
jackstay: ‘‘ Require a doctor.” 

Well, we had a doctor, who 
was already on the bridge, com- 
plete with his prismatic glasses 
and a ten-inch cigarette holder. 
Yes, he was willing to go. I 
suppose he considered it very 
funny to take a short trip in an 
open boat in the middle of the 
Atlantic. Anything for a spot of 
excitement. 

We hoisted the appropriate 
signal and got a boat ready. 
Doc went down for his gear, 
which was contained in a wooden 
box with brass mountings. The 
sea was not too rough and the 
boat was a good one. I took two 
men with me. The Dane had 
stopped and made us a lee. 

And then it happened. The 
doctor, the silly ass, instead of 
slinging his precious box of tricks 
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round his neck with a ropeyarn, 
like any sensible sailor would 
have done, to keep his two hands 
free, carried the beastly thing in 
his hand going over the side—we 
did not bother to rig a ladder, for 
the yacht’s rail was not very high 
out of the water—and the first 
thing he did was to drop it in the 
ocean. It is still there. 

“Ah, well,” he said, casual 
like. ‘Can’t be helped. Pity, 
though. The best set of instru- 
ments on the market. But per- 
haps this is not a surgical case, 
and anyway they are bound to 
have whatever we need in their 
own chest.” 

We came to leeward of the 
Dane, and she had a pair of 
davits ready for us. Very 
thoughtful of them, I thought. 
We hooked on at once and 
were hoisted level with her deck. 
The captain greeted us. Spoke 
good English too. A fireman had 
had his leg broken by an ash 
bucket. The chain had snapped 
and the full bucket had fallen 
down the ventilator, first up- 
setting the man and then smash- 
ing his leg. He was now lying on 
the saloon sofa. 

My two men were taken care of 
by the Danish cook and we went 
to the cabin. And there was the 
patient, unconscious. 

The doctor looked at the 
wound and shook his head. 
“Very dirty,” he muttered. 
“* Afraid it will have to come off, 
old top,” he said to the poor man 
who, fortunately, could not hear 
him. ‘‘ When did this happen?” 

‘“* Just before noon. I decided 
at once to run for Gibraltar. 
We are from Rio to Antwerp. 
Do you think he will live?” 
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The captain was evidently very 
uneasy and anxious. 

“Oh, yes. But I may have to 
cut very high, you know. That 
ash bucket not only broke the 
bone, but tore the flesh to shreds. 
Will you tell your cook to boil 
some clean water, and plenty of 
it. Could you arrange for a 
better light here. Tell you what: 
get that table moved more in the 
middle so that we can get around 
it. And now let’s see your 
medicine-chest.”’ 

The carpenter was called in 
and unscrewed the table, which 
he fixed near the centre of the 
small saloon. Then he got five or 
six lamps from the various cabins 
and fastened them to the bulk- 
heads. That was a great im- 
provement, but it spoiled the 
panelling, I’m afraid. And it 
was panelling too, believe me. 
Not the cheap plywood you get 
nowadays. 

Alas, there were no instru- 
ments in the medicine - chest, 
apart from a couple of rusty 
lances, and the general stock was 
very poor. 

“‘ There is only one thing to 
do,”’ the doctor told us. ‘*‘ While 
you are getting things ready here 
we'll go over to our own ship and 
see what we can get there. Dear 
me, I have no saw, and I shall 
need one. Oh, I have an idea. 
Is this your chief engineer? Oh, 
chief, have you a hacksaw, a new 
one? Or several. I want to 
make a selection. I need one 
with very fine teeth. I want a 
set of forceps too. Could you 
make me some? No matter if 
they are not elaborate, as long as 
they do their job.” 

A collection of hacksaws was 
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brought for his inspection, very 
dirty and very oily. 

‘* These two,”’ said the surgeon. 
‘“* Will you get them well cleaned, 
and then boiled in a strong solu- 
tion of caustic soda. Give them 
several boilings. And now, those 
forceps, or pincers if you like. 
Give me a piece of paper and a 
pencil and [’ll show you what I 
mean. A cross between scissors 
and pincers. Do you think you 
could manage that in a short 
time ?” 

Our own two men and a couple 
from the steamer soon rowed us 
over to the yacht. Doe took 
some bottles and other things 
out of our chest. The steward 
filled a wooden box with eggs, 
fresh beef from our ice-box, tins 
of fresh milk and a few bottles 
of the owner’s special milk, a 
couple of bottles of whisky from 
the doctor’s personal stock and 
a pair of bed sheets, and away 
we went. Our skipper told us 
to take our time, as we were 
in no hurry, and the yacht was 
taking it easy. 

When we got to the steamer 
the stage was set. The saws had 
been well boiled, the lances had 
been cleaned, and four pairs of 
forceps had been made to the 
doctor’s sketch. All these were 
now sterilised in a flame of 
alcohol on one of the steward’s 
large meat-dishes. 

The patient was placed on the 
cabin table. Doctor took his 
coat off and rolled up his sleeves, 
and told us to do the same. Then 
we washed our hands. This alone 
took us ten minutes at least, and 
mine had never been so clean and 
they have never been so clean 
since. The man’s clothes were 
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taken off or cut off, and the doctor 
and I washed him. You ought to 
have seen the mess he was in. 

Another careful washing of 
hands and the job began in 
earnest. Luckily, the ship was 
not rolling—not much, anyway. 

“Tt won’t take long now,” said 
the doctor to the man, who was 
now awake, more or less. ‘‘ Now, 
Mr Spencer—to me—keep this 
wad of cotton-wool over his 
mouth and pour this stuff on it, 
a drop at a time, when I tell you. 
Tl attend to his pulse. You, 
captain, come round this way 
and stand by to pass me what I 
want. And you—to the Danish 
mate—get over there and be 
ready. That’s right, give it to 
him. Oh, he is strong enough. 
He’s got a heart like a steam 
engine. Can’t kill a chap like 
that. . . . That’s enough for the 
moment. ... 

*“ H’m—bad. Thought I could 
have cut just here... . Too 
dirty. Now, let me see... .” 

First with a lance, and not 
much of a lance at that, he 
trimmed the flesh around the 
bone. ‘“ This,” he explained, 
“is the great artery of the leg. 
We call it the femoral. This is 
where we need the forceps. And 
these are jolly good, too. If they 
were silvered, or even tinned, 
they would be perfect.” 

Then, with the engineer’s 
hacksaw, he iiackled the bone. 

But he was not satisfied. He 
had not cut high enough. And 
don’t forget that he had to 
watch the man’s pulse while he 
was busy elsewhere. Ashore, 
with all the facilities you can 
think of, it takes two or three 
doctors and surgeons to do that. 
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Yes, and an army of nurses; 
trained nurses, too. 

“ Light’s not too good,” he 
whispered to me, “ and I dare 
not bring a lamp nearer. You 
see, this is ether, not chloroform, 
and if the ether smells a flame up 
we go, the whole bunch of us. 
Very explosive, ether is. I 
should have got a better stock of 
chloroform before we left home. 
Careless of me. Give him a few 
drops, please. Slowly. ... No 
more just now. . . . That’ll do.” 

There was this doctor, messing 
about with a man’s leg and 
taking the whole thing as a joke. 
Queer people, those medical men. 
They appear to have no feelings 
whatever. Their training, I 
imagine. Like undertakers, who 
can smile ata funeral. Of course, 
it is their living. 

“ This is not as it should be,”’ 
he continued, aloud this time. 
** No. This will never do. Must 
take off at least another two 
inches. Not that it will make 
any difference. All he will need 
is a cork leg two inches longer. 
Pity, all the same.” 

And two more inches off he 
took. First the flesh and the 
artery, which he stopped with 
his makeshift pincers, and then 
the bone itself. 

Do you know, gentlemen, all 
this happened a long time ago, 
but my teeth are grinding now as 
I think about it, and I can smell 
the mixture of burning spirits 
and ether and blood now. It 
was all so ridiculous, and yet not 
without its grim humour, to see 
this surgeon cutting away at a 
human leg with a bit of a saw 
without a handle, and enjoying 
himself, seemingly. But he did 
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it. He told me afterwards that 
the saw made a splendid instru- 
ment: the forceps, too. The 
whole engine-room staff had been 
at them, filing them out of strips 
of steel and polishing them with 
emery cloth, and all that in no 
time at all. 

Then he drew the flesh over 
the stump and put several 
stitches in it with catgut out of a 
long glass tube. He made a very 
neat job of it. And after that 
came the dressing, for which he 
ripped our owner’s best bed 
sheets into strips and squares. 

““T suppose the governor will 
object to my pinching his linen,”’ 
he said jokingly. ‘‘ That fool of 
a steward is sure to tell him. 
Well, to hell. He can sack me if 
he likes. Madeira is not such a 
bad place to spend a few days. 
Anyway, it’s all in a good cause.” 

““T’ll pay for them,” the Danish 
captain assured him. ‘“‘ And for 
your assistance here, too.” 

“ Oh, forget it, captain. Now, 
listen to me. As soon as he 
comes round we'll go back to our 
own ship. Another hour ought 
to do it, I think. Have you a 
spare room where you can make 
him comfortable? Good. In 
fact, if you can get it ready now 
we'll put him to bed at once. 
His head will ache. Get some- 
body to press a cold bandage to 
his temples, but whatever you do 
don’t give him medicine, not of 
any description. He may like a 
cup of tea or coffee. Let him 
have it. I’ve brought you two 
bottles of whisky and .. .” 

‘“* Bless you!” exclaimed the 
eaptain; “thank you, but we 
have plenty of that here. As a 
matter of fact I was going to 
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ask you to accept half a dozen 
bottles. It’s the only way I 
can acknowledge your kind help. 
Will you have them ?” 

“No. Thanks, nevertheless. 
Well, let him have a drop now 
and again. Likewise, give him 
an egg and a meal of fresh meat, 
grilled for choice. You will have 
to devise some sort of makeshift 
for the poor fellow; for on no 
account must he be moved out of 
bed for several days. And there 
will be no need to call at Gib- 
raltar. The wound is perfectly 
clean and will heal itself. Leave 
the dressing as it is, but see to it 
that it is not soiled. When you 
reach port call a doctor, who will 
take the dressing off... . And 


now, if you don’t mind, we'll have 
a drop of something while we’re 
waiting for him to wake up.” 


And that (said the captain) is 
the story of a deep sea operation. 
As simple as that. Shows what 
can be done in an emergency, 
without proper tools. 

The patient came out of his 
trance in due course, and after 
another look and another few 
words of advice from our medico 
we left the Dane for our own 
little ship, which had spent the 
time making slow circles around 
us. And, believe it or not, the 
proud chef had royally con- 
descended to cook us a splendid 
dinner in the middle of the night! 

The doctor got a nice letter 
from the Danish captain at 
Naples, in which he said that, on 
reaching Antwerp, he had bought 
a pair of crutches for his one- 
legged fireman and had sent him 
home to his native island of 
Bornholm. 








ATTIC SALT. 


BY MARY REEVES. 


THE Head of the Family sat 
down to her kipper and an- 
nounced grimly that the elec- 
tricity was off again. She 
had rung up the Company and 
got the information—delivered as 
with joy—that it might be off 
for twenty-four hours, or more. 
Mrs Mulvaney clumped around 
the table delivering porridge 
or kippers at demand. She 
muttered about “them ould 
wans up at the ’lectricity depart- 
ment.” The Head of the Family 
reminded us mournfully that we 
had a party that night—fifteen 
to sit down to a good meal— 
if the electric stove could be 
used, but what we would sit 
down to if it could not be 
used, defied anyone’s imagina- 
tion. Mrs Mulvaney—she refers 
to herself as “ Head Cook and 
Bottle-washer,” or “A penn’- 
orth of all sorts’? (a favourite 
sweet in our village)—said with 
sadistic glee, “God save us! 
Yiz’ll all be sittin’ in the pitch 
black.” The Head of the Family 
murmured about candles and 
lamps in the attic. Perhaps 
they had not all been sent to 
the last jumble sale; but she 
had her doubts on the matter ; 
for she thought she had sent 
the lot to that annual event 
accompanied by our Father 
Christmas robe and dusty decora- 
tions. 


My brother Miles rose hastily 


to his feet. He had just had 


an urgent message from Mad 
Jimmy M‘Govern that a “ grand 
lot of troutses’? had come down 
the stream to the quarry-hole 
and ‘ye could ketch them wid 
yer hands if ye liked,” and, 
naturally, my brother felt he 
would like a little easy fishing. 
My two younger sisters left 
their chairs, remarking as one 
woman that they had an urgent 
engagement. I knew it! The 
lot had fallen to me. The 
attic would be my portion for 
that morning. 

Mrs Mulvaney said the table 
would look grand with “ them 
ould, Sheffield - plate candle- 
sticks,” and I glanced at them, 
glowing with goldy - copper 
shining through the silver, re- 
flecting themselves gallantly in 
the port-winey polish of the old- 
fashioned chiffonier. I pondered 
on the last word. Surely in 
French it meant a rag-picker or 
a container for rags; then re- 
flected it did not matter much 
anyway. I started for the attic. 
I climbed first the beautiful, 
shallow stairs from the lived-in 
portion of the house, so shabby 
as to carpet, so beautiful in 
design. With real love I looked 
for the thousandth time at the 
delicate balustrades. 

The attic stairs were at the 
back of the house, a corridor 
away from the front elegancy, 
and these were hideous —like 
a ladder embedded in the wall. 
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I was always terrified climbing 
them and pictured a breakage 
of my back or neck, or both. 
But once more I arrived at 
the attic door in safety. I 
fear mice more than I fear 
tigers, and every Irish house 
has its hearty quota, so before 
I opened the attic door I leaped 
on the floor and uttered an 
insane shout—enough to shatter 
the heart of any mouse that 
might have decided on a pleasant 
field-day in that chamber. The 
silence was dead and dusty. 

To enter the attic was some- 
thing like climbing Mont Blanc; 
for right in front of the door 
was the trunk known as an 
Imperial. It had belonged to 
Grandpa, who travelled on the 
Continent when that was the 
thing to do. It now held 
humbly all the tin-ware of the 
house that, apparently, our 
tinker had refused even to try 
to mend—pots, pans, old fish- 
kettles—whoever nowadays uses 
such an opulent utensil ? —a 
revolver, two pistols, a rifle in 
two bits, scraps of harness with 
silver mountings, a child’s pig- 
skin saddle, and about half a 
ton of yellowed newspapers. 
Who hoarded the latter, and for 
what purpose? Perhaps they 
told of the Battle of Waterloo, 
the Crimea or the Indian 
Mutiny. Grandpa’s smoking- 
cap, with long tassel, sat serenely 
on this mass of paper. Grandpa 
did everything in style. 

“Candles! Candles!” shouted 
my conscience in my reluctant 
ear, and I replied aloud with an 
angry shout, “ All right! I am 
going to look presently for the 
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infernal things.” I got over 
the pots and pans with a fair 
show of nimbleness and landed 
on the dust of a small table, 
knocking over everything on 
it. Interesting stuff. Grandpa’s 
funeral “ tile,” suitably dull and 
sombre as if someone had, in 
@ moment of industry, black- 
leaded it: inside there was a 
large heap of crepe, known by 
our family as a “ twitching” 
material—one that set our teeth 
on edge. Where on his person 
had Grandpa worn the crepe? 
Perhaps dependent from the 
back of his head, like a cabbage 
leaf, or maybe as a stock. A 
grim sight he must have been 
anyway—enough to make even 
a cheerful funeral miserable. 
Beside his funeral hat lay his 
wedding adornment, and it was 
provided with a  plutocratic, 
leather container, lined with 
white satin, with a notice that 
it had been purchased from 
‘“ Hatmakers to the Queen” 
in the city of Edinburgh. Why 
did Grandpa shop in Edinburgh 
for his wedding finery—after 
all, the ceremony was performed 
in Bundoran. Near it lay a 
great, white ‘“‘lum,” so un- 
doubtedly Grandpa had attended 
Punchestown in Ascot togs. 
Apparently he had not to hire 
his fine raiment from the kindly 
Mr Moss, as so many have to 
do in these inferior times. 
“Lamps and candles! Lamps 
and candles!” shouted a vicious 
voice in my ear, but I whispered 
mildly ‘* Shut up!” and for a 
moment made up my mind to 
eschew the joys of the attic 
and search for light for the 
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party. But a bridesmaid’s hat 
caught my eye. What an erec- 
tion! Watery-blue georgette 
tucked and frilled to the point 
of madness, the crown composed 
of flat, white, innocent daisies. 
I cocked it on my head and 
wished for the assembled family 
to enjoy the ruthlessly cruel 
joke, enshrined for a moment 
in a wall mirror. A _ hilarious 
sight! The ‘“‘Widow Twankey ” 
at the pantomime could not 
better it, especially after I had 
draped myself in a much-worn 
mackintosh, which resembled the 
skin of a cooked mackerel. What 
youthful beauty and charm 
would be required to prevent 
the wearer of such a hat being 
arrested for causing an obstruc- 
tion to the traffic ! 

The printed word has always 
delayed me in my long passage 
through life, and here I had 
it in abundance—books of our 
childhood, most of them cut 
neatly in two or three pieces ; 
for we were a family who 
often desired the same favourite 
at the same moment. The way 
out of that difficulty had been 
obvious: we cut them in parts. 
I opened the ‘Swiss Family,’ 
and memory being what it is, 
looked for the chapter ‘“ The 
Walk to the Calabash Wood ” 
—my favourite. There it was, 
and I read the long, smug 
sentences with relish. What 
@ man was father! How he 
loved to kneel in profound prayer 
and how maddening it was in 
the opening roar of the first 
chapter when he delayed all 
action by dropping on his knees 
in the sand to offer up prayers 


for the safe deliverance of him- 
self and family from the gaping 
maw of the sea. We get no 
word of Mrs Robinson’s temper 
at the moment, but one senses 
she must have been itching to 
find some place for the night 
to put her brood to sleep. 
There lay ‘ Dick Cheveley,’ the 
hero who killed and ate rats 
in the hold of his uncle’s ship, 
and ‘ The Bravest of the Brave’ 
and ‘The Three Lieutenants’ 
—those gallants of the sea who 
travelled side by side till a grate- 
ful Government turned them 
into three young Admirals and 
thus blotted them out of our 
fiction world—dead to us at 
least. 

I tore my mind from this 
childish library and observed 
against the wall a spring mattress 
of some age and fastened to it 
a pair of boxing-gloves. This 
looked incongruous, though it 
was sane enough ; for the young 
man who was to marry my 
eldest sister had fixed this con- 
traption in his bedroom, hung 
a punch-ball from it, and the 
whole family practised endlessly 
the noble art. But my father 
called sometimes for peace and 
quiet in a riotous household, 
and as the sounds penetrated 
all through the mansion as 
though we had been living in 
a factory working to capacity, 
he ordered in hearteningly plain 
Anglo-Saxon that the so-and-so 
uproar must cease immediately. 
The mattress was carried to 
the tool-shed and installed there 
in state. With some sorrow I 
recalled those who had glee- 
fully punched that ball—so 
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many of them gaps for ever in 
our lives! 

I contemplated the mirror 
which had shown me in the 
bridesmaid’s finery. Very attrac- 
tive with little bronze Cupids 
flitting up and down its oval 
sides, the premier Love sitting 
on the top fitting an arrow into 
the bow. I mused on why no 
arrow had ever pierced my heart, 
but, to judge by my appearance 
at that moment, thought it 
was perhaps no wonder; for 
though I had merely entered 
the attic, I had become part 
of the general grime. I had the 
appearance of having capered 
down a coal-mine. My hands 
were filthy and great streaks 
of cobwebs mingled with my 
hair. An unlovely object. I 
took down the mirror. It would 
look well in my bedroom. I 
put it outside the door, clamber- 


ing over pots and pans and 
saddles. 
“Candles and lamps! Candles 


and lamps!’ I did not even 
listen. I espied a former draw- 
ing-room lamp and wondered 
how anyone ever had the heart 
to put such a disaster in our 
lovely old room. It was of 
faked bronze, very tall, and 
it wore a skirt of dirty, crinkled 
paper. It must have flourished 
in the days when ladies wore 
numerous petticoats of great 
width and starched. Now it 
leaned at drunken ease against 
the attic window —lost to all 
shame. 

On a long table lay objets 
@art brought home long ago 
by an uncle who went to sea 
in Her Majesty’s Navy. I knew 
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the “ murderous” table - cloth 
by heart; for, though it was 
made of stiff brocade with rich 
gold-and-silver bullion, we had 
always been permitted to use 
it for a tent when a passion 
for Red Indians overcame us. 
Nostalgia crept over me. Just 
as I remembered! Right round 
the cloth slaying was rife— 
wild-looking natives spearing fat 
elephants; wilder ones with 
bows and arrows slaughtering 
large, fat birds roosting in orange 
groves; cruel - looking, naked 
pygmies bringing down graceful, 
fleeting deer and okapis ; scenes 
of frightfully bloody fishing hav- 
ing place in flowing, purple 
rivers. Where uncle had pur- 
chased this we never knew. 
My father said in a Zulu mad- 
house in a forest. 

Bronze jars and pots of un- 
believable ugliness stood side 
by side along the table, draped 
like ancient wine-jars in dust 
and cobwebs. Funerary horses, 
china cats and cows lay about 
in abundance. The Head of 
the Family had banished them 
with the remark that they were 
ugly dust-gatherers, and there 
was no use adding gloomy 
insanity to the shabbiness of 
the old house. There, too, lay 
uncle’s sextant in a little polished 
box, and cheek by jowl with it 
was a sword-hilt, dug up on 
the Field of Bannockburn. The 
hands that had grasped it were 
truly less than the dust! 

I opened a large cane con- 
tainer and came on treasure 
trove unspeakable—a packet of 
real Household Soap of the old 
school—made in the days when 
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soap was soap. What a find! 
The old “‘ Moses”? basket was 
indeed a worthy inhabitant of 
the attic. The soap joined the 
mirror outside the door, and 
in five seconds I found another 
marvel—a bottle of champagne. 
Upright it stood in all its 
cobwebs, it is true, but I con- 
soled myself that it would be 
welcomed by Mrs Mulvaney as 
good vinegar anyway: not to 
be despised in these days of 
synthetic horror. It became 
one with the mirror and the 
soap pile. Things run in threes 
—both good luck and bad. 

Then came the real joy of 
the morning. Before me lay 
@ neat parcel, obviously books. 
Inside were five volumes in 
lovely, tooled-leather binding, 
crisp and elegant as they had 
left the fond hands of the 
binder. They had reached a 
waiting world when paper was 
at its most elegant — thick, 
creamy, and glossy, the edges 
well gilded. They were the works 
of one, Caroline Hentze, and had 
been printed ‘“ by the courtesy ”’ 
of one, Mr Petersen, in the City 
of New York in the year 1856. 
Mr Petersen had done a noble 
job, but where has all this 
courtesy gone today’ Dead, 
side by side with chivalry, I 
decided. 

Obviously I could not read 
them all then and there, but 
surely I could take a peep or 
two, candles or no candles. 
The frontispiece was an engrav- 
ing of Carry in her glorious 
prime. A good-looker, Caroline. 
She sat at a tiny table, one 
elbow in elegant negligence, 
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weighted with a glorious jewelled 
bracelet. Perhaps Carry made 
pelf from her works, though 
did not Jane get all of fifty 
pounds for ‘ Pride and Preju- 
dice’? On Caroline’s young 
head rested the cap of the day. 
Her “ taffety” frock flowed 
around her in abundance, and 
under her nose rested a large 
bowl of flowers. Evidently 
nature engaged her attention 
at times. 

‘The Drunkard’ caught my 
eye. A rich reward. Baldly 
and inelegantly the story opened 
with the heroine rooted in a 
sylvan glade, gazing with girlish 
agony at the mass of meat and 
bones and crumpled clothing 
that composed her august parent. 
Not to put too fine a point on 
it, papa reposed completely 
drunk on the green-sward. In 
Ireland he would simply have 
been called “ stocious.” The 
authoress kindly permitted the 
heroine five glossy pages in 
which to call on Heaven and 
all its minions for aid. She 
discoursed of father and his 
evil propensities and what these 
would lead to, and asked of 
the skies, the moon, and the 
stars why these things should 
be. Her noble parent! What 
agonies she was enduring! in 
short, how was she to drag 
him to his lair and there hide 
him? The answer was at that 
moment striding down a grassy 
glade: a noble-looking youth 
who reached the girl and papa 
and duly helped her to yank 
him home to his bedroom and 
place him between cool, lavender- 
scented sheets. 
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The love part of the tale 
was at once under way. No 
laggard, Caroline. But she was 
provoking, non-understandable, 
and noble. How could she 
marry @ pure, beautiful, young 
man with her heavy inheritance 
of shame. How indeed! But 
the gorgeous lover laughed all 
this high-grade nobility and non- 
sense out of their lives. Had 
not his own father been a 
dipsomaniac of the highest order 
of the craft. Had he not been 
drunk daily “in his hair, his 
bones, his liver’?! Indeed, he 
had. More than that, he had 
never ached to reform, and 
had gone from bad to worse 
till, so soaked with alcohol 
was he, he went off in spon- 
taneous combustion. I yelped 
aloud, but before I could go 
on with the tale and find out 
if they had got married and 
if the hero and heroine were 
well on their way in the pro- 
duction of small drunkards, with 
a fine sound historical back- 
ground to support them, I heard 
the fairy footsteps of the “‘ Penn’- 
’orth of all sorts’’ in the passage 
below. 

“Come on down, Miss Maeve, 
from that ould glory-hole. Never 
mind them ould candles and 
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lamps: shure the ‘lectricity is 
on full blast all over the place 
and your ma is shutting off 
lights everywhere and we forgot 
there was a cake in the oven, 
and it’s cinders this minnit.” 

I carried my treasure trove 
down the ladder at peril of my 
life — books, champagne, soap, 
and the mirror. 

“Well! Gracious be to Good- 
ness, if it isn’t the ould mirror. 
Shure it was always in your 
grandad’s room. Manny’s the 
times I’ve seen him dressin’ at 
it and he gettin’ ready for the 
evenin’s hunt—God rest his 
sowl!” She paused and saw 
the soap, and whispered in a 
voice of awe: “ Where in the 
name of God did ye get all 
that grand soap? Shure the 
stuff today isn’t a patch on 
the ould; shure you’d hardly 
call it soap at all at all.” 

Miles yelled up from the 
hall that he had a splendid 
creel of trout, and Mrs Mulvaney 
remarked, “* Well, God save us 
all. Yiz’ll get a good breakfast 
tomorra mornin’ of rale, fresh 
fish, instead of them ould, dyed 
kippers.”’ 

I felt my morning in the 
attic had indeed been a fruitful 
one—candles or no candles. 








THE HOUSE OF BANE. 


BY H. OLOFF DE WET. 


FEw places are endowed with 
that unobtrusive quality that 
leaves nothing, absolutely noth- 
ing to commend them to our 
memory. But one such place 
is Malaunay—a place you 
might pass through and hardly 
know that you had done so 
except for a signpost coming 
in—Malaunay—and a signpost 
going out—to Rouen. You 


might be left with the recollec- 
tion of twisting streets too 
narrow for convenience, a vege- 
table shop, a dog or a cyclist 
who got in your way—yes, and 


a gendarme and children who 
stared open-mouthed as though 
they had never seen a stranger 
before in their life. But these 
are all much in keeping with 
any of the villages of the un- 
impersonal variety that are 
scattered across the fair face 
of France from east to west 
and north to south. 

One building I am sure you 
would never have noticed in 
that village is the disreputable 
tavern. For one thing you 
would not have passed down 
that particular street if you 
were on your way to anywhere 
in particular, and if by chance 
you had lost your way and dis- 
covered yourself in it by acci- 
dent, then you would be making 
all haste to get out of it, scent- 
ing as you would the lugubrious 
atmosphere. For there squats 
the tavern that upon a time 


came to be known as the “ house 
with a curse upon it,” the 
“house of bane,” the “ dire 
house,” or anything else you 
like to call it; none of which, 
however, may be quite so ex- 
pressive as the French— La 
Maison Maudite ! 

All the houses in this street 
of which I speak are, without 
exception, very much the same 
in so far as studied neglect may 
be concerned. In all the two- 
hundred-odd yards of its wind- 
ing course not one shutter has 
been painted for at least a 
decade, doors are blistered and 
knockers hang awry. From 
broken roof-gutters to the pave- 
ment of cobble-stones, green 
streaks of mould point down 
the walls. Here one may see 
the rags of a curtain festooned 
on the other side of a not com- 
pletely opaque window; there 
a window-sill with a jam-jar 
upon it, in the jam-jar the relics 
of last year’s flowers. At the 
threshold of this house a chair 
with a broken back; on the 
other side of the road a door 
propped open with a blue enamel 
coffee-pot. There a house with 
six steps that spew down into 
the street; a house with no 
door so that you may look 
inside and see, what? Nothing, 
to start with; then, as the eyes 
become accustomed to the gloom 
within, you see a tattered white 
bodice hanging on the banisters, 
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and on the fourth step of the 
stairs a cup with no handle. So 
it continues till you come to 
The House of Bane. 

Now the House of Bane, you 
will notice, differs from the 
other houses in the street only 
in so far as it has a wooden 
notice stretching across its 
facade, a facade just as dirty as 
its neighbour to the left and the 
lime factory on its right. If 
you have good eyes and a 
certain unlimited amount of 
imagination, you will be able to 
decipher what was once painted 
upon the boards, painted in 
black upon a chocolate ground. 
“ Estaminet”’ is what was once 
painted there, though only 
the first and the penultimate 
syllables remain, the ‘am’ and 
the ‘et’ having long since 
surrendered their individuality 
to the wind and the rain and the 
blistering sun and the overflow 
from a broken gutter. 

If you find the outside of this 
tavern uninviting, go inside 
and appreciate the sordid charm 
of an interior that leaves nothing 
to be desired in dilapidation, 
dirt, and disarray. The only 
two things that seem to con- 
form to some degree of order 
are two nails knocked in the 
wall in the extreme right-hand 
corner. From these two nails 
hang two saucepans, the nearest 
one the same colour as the 
coffee-pot we saw up the road, 
the one that was propping open 
the door. The other saucepan 
is of iron with a rusty bottom 
and sides striped with the co- 
agulated relics of not the last 
broth or the last stew, but many 
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a broth and stew before that, 
many a broth and stew that 
have elected to boil instead of 
simmer and in so doing have 
foamed up and up, finally to 
dribble lanyards of grease and 
other edible mess down the 
outside. Next to the iron sauce- 
pan is an open fireplace, a 
large open fireplace of that old 
order that have cowlings above, 
cowlings of iron that jut out 
into the room. But this fire- 
place is no longer used. The 
proprietor of the tavern prefers 
a black kitchen-stove with a 
pipe-chimney that comes out at 
the back, snakes up in a long 
‘s’ nearly to the ceiling, and 
then disappears through the 
wall. And since your eyes have 
been taken so near the ceiling, 
lend it a cursory glance; note 
that it is in keeping with the 
plasterless walls, the warped 
wood floor patched here and 
there with squares of sheet-lead, 
the tables—three of them—with 
their boards darkened with 
grease and wine and coffee and 
polished with the elbows of the 
clientéle. The ceiling matches; 
here and there a lump of plaster 
suspended from the laths by a 
thread of hair; here a stain 
spreading out in the shape of 
some crouching creature, and 
there a fitting where once a 
gas-light dangled. On the table 
beside the door as you enter, 
two glasses and a half-empty 
bottle of wine, wine with a 
purple tint to it, that dries the 
tongue after you have swallowed. 
Beside the bottle lies a pack of 
cards, cards with a yellow back- 
ground which have been washed 
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and rewashed, not for the sake 
of cleanliness or hygiene, but so 
that the players may distinguish 
the suits. The picture upon 
the wall, a coloured print from 
some revue, depicts a rural 
scene and is, needless to say, 
frameless, defying the forces of 
gravity with two nails and a 
piece of stamp-paper. 

Enough! You can easily 
divine the rest—the faded cur- 
tains, the stairs leading to further 
horrors on the first floor, the 
rush chairs, the hairless broom, 
the iron gibbet with its assort- 
ment of rags and two sausages 
hanging from it, the smell of the 
place, redolent of age and mould 
and sourness and cabbage soup. 

Remember this is by broad 
daylight with the sun forcing its 
way through the window-panes, 
making squares of brightness 
upon the floor. Imagine what 
it is like here at night, the 
shambles lit by one fly-spotted 
forty-candle-power bulb dangling 
from a dust-furred flex. Imagine 
it in winter with the wind and 
rain shutting the place away 
from the rest of the world, 
shutting it into its own unique 
sordidness. 

It was on such a night that 
I found myself seeking shelter 
in The House of Bane. I am 
not a fussy person. By nature 
I am not, I hope, an exception 
to other human beings if I con- 
fess that often in the lugubrious, 
broken-down, and aimless I dis- 
cover a nameless attraction. 
On the night I speak of it was 
raining —raining heavily — the 
rain coming down out of the 
impenetrable night with a keen 
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purposefulness. Any shelter 
seemed to me preferable to the 
elements of the open night. 

Shutting the door of the 
tavern behind me, I stood quite 
still for a moment, perhaps 
wondering to myself why I had 
come in out of the night, why 
I had chosen this place, a place 
with an atmosphere repudiating 
all welcome. I might even have 
turned and left there and then, 
but the proprietor or, rather, 
tenant of the place had spotted 
me, and there was my wet coat 
and there was the sound of the 
rain outside. And I said to 
myself, ‘* Perhaps the rain will 
stop soon and I shall leave this 
forbidding house and go on my 
way.” For though, as I have 
said, there is always a certain 
intriguing 1-know-not-what in 
@ surrounding that boasts a 
complete disregard for the more 
commonly accepted tenets of 
decorum and order, when the 
initial disgust is blunted, interest 
asserts itself either in conscious 
or unconscious speculation on 
how the pigsty could be im- 
proved—(the altruistic, busy- 
body, feminine, intolerant 
attitude !)}—or how pleasant it 
will be to refind one’s own 
environment, which, though sel- 
fish and perhaps priggish, does 
at least respect the sacred edicts 
of liberty and the rights of 
each human being to live as he 
thinks fit. 

So I said to myself, “ The 
storm will soon stop and I shall 
be on my way.’ And I stayed. 

The innkeeper said nothing. 
So I said, ‘‘ Good evening.” 

“ That’s better,” said he. 
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“ What do you mean?” said 
I. ‘“* What’s better ? ” 

“A little civility,” said he. 
“This is pretty cool,” thought 
I to myself. And he went on— 

“It’s usual to greet the in- 
mate when you cross a strange 
threshold, isn’t it ? ”’ 

“ T hardly had time and .. .” 

“Time! Time enough to 
stand there gaping all round the 
place. What do you want?” 

“What does a person usually 
want when he comes into a 
tavern ? ” 

** Something to drink or some- 
thing to eat, or to meet an 
acquaintance. Here it’s to wait 
for the lime-cart to pass or 
avoid a creditor coming the 
other way, or, as in your case, 
to get out of the rain.” 

“ Brandy ?”’ said I. 

‘* None,” said the sour fellow. 

* What have you got, then ? ” 

‘** Mare or red.” 

* Red,” said I. 

** Got any money ? ” 

“What do you mean? Have 
I got any money! I wouldn’t 
be ordering something if I had 
no money.” 

“ All right, no need to get 
indignant. It’s not a crime to 
be without money.” 

“ T’m not indignant.” 

“Oh, yes you are. I’m not 
blind and I’m not deaf to the 
tone of a voice.” 

* And what if I am indignant? 
If you treat all your clients in 
this way .. .” 

“ I do.” 

“ Well, I should imagine you 
will very soon have no clients 
at all.” 

“ That’s just what I want.” 
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“Well, why do you run the 
place? Why do you keep a 
tavern f ” 

“ Because I have rented this 
place and it has to be kept open 
as a tavern. There’s your red,” 
and he banged a bottle and 
thick tumbler on the table. 

“Well, why don’t you rent 
some other place ? ” 

“Sit down,” said the man. 
“ Sit down and I'll tell you. I 
might just as well talk to you 
as to myself.... Not that 
one—the leg’s broken. ... 
Wait, I'll get another glass.” 

He came back from the corner 
with a cup, a cup with the 
glutinous dregs of coffee and 
sugar in the bottom of it. He 
swilled it out with some wine, 
emptied the mixture on the 
floor, looked inside the cup, 
seraped away an obstinate ad- 
hesion with his thumb-nail, and 
put the cup on the table, filled 
my glass, then his cup, saluted 
me, and said— 

“See that?” pointing at his 
nose. 

“ What ? ” said I. 

“ The tip.” 

“It’s rather difficult to see 
what isn’t there,” said I. 

“Very true. She cut it off.” 

“ Who ? ” said I. 

“Who else but my wife!” 
said he. 

** What on earth with ? ” 

** The garden shears.” 

“ Why didn’t you stop her ? ” 

** One can’t sleep all the time 
with one eye open.” 

“She cut your nose off while 
you were asleep ? ” 

“Yes, she cut my nose off 
while I was asleep.” 
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“Why did she do that?” 

“For the same reason that 
she poured a kettle of boiling 
milk over my back when I wasn’t 
looking. For the same reason 
that she put burrs in my under- 
wear, knocked nails through the 
soles of my boots, put safety- 
razor blades in my waistcoat 
pockets, and—and a hundred 
and one other devilments that 
only the jealous heart of a 
woman could devise.” 

“Excuse my interrupting 
you,” said I, “but I don’t 
quite see the connection.” 

‘What connection ? ” 

“The connection between 


your... well, unfortunate matri- 
monial affairs and keeping a 
tavern you resent keeping. I 
don’t see any connection at all.” 

“Tf you would allow me to 
go on with my story you would 


soon understand.” 

“ Can’t you be brief about it? 
Come to the point. The sordid 
details of married life are always 
rather revolting.” 

“¢The sordid details of 
married life.’’’ He repeated, 
attempting an imitation of my 
voice in a way that irritated me 
—it was so real. ‘ The sordid 
details of married life are cer- 
tainly matters of which you 
have had no experience! I 
don’t think—I know—by the 
tone of your voice.” 

“TI don’t know what you 
mean. In any case, I’m a 
bachelor.” 

“A bachelor! Ha, ha! A 
man hasn’t got to have a slip of 
stamped paper from the Town 
Hall and a blessing from a 
priest to know some of the 
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unhealthy climates of woman’s 
nature.” 

This assertion disturbed and 
confused me, in the way that 
certain sorts of truth will; truth 
one prefers to ignore. 

The sour man’s way of making 
pronouncements irritated me, 
too. Again I wished I had stayed 
out in the rain and the dark- 
ness. For the rain and the dark 
do not get right inside one as 
will sometimes the statements 
of the embittered and humour- 
less. Why did I not leave? 
Why? How might I know! 
The motives for what one does 
and what one does not do are 
never very clear. I took a gulp 
of the inky wine and said— 

‘**T suppose the cause of your 
wife’s jealousy was entirely with- 
out foundation ? ” 

** Entirely ! ” 

“Come, come! There is al- 
ways a@ reason, however obscure, 
that pushes people to do things 
... things like — well—those 
you have told me about. Your 
nose—the scalding milk . . .” 

‘* Always a reason? Always 
a reason? Yes, to be sure, 
there is always a reason, but 
not always the right one. .. .” 

And the sour man went on to 
explain a crazy philosophy of 
his own: something to the 
effect that women possess a 
unique capacity to simplify the 
complicated and in so doing 
complicate the simple. 

“There is,” he continued, 
‘* a moment where love, without 
ceasing to be such, comes to 
resemble something strangely 
like hate. When this moment 
comes one must act quickly, 
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like an operation: when the 
pills of compromise sustain one 
no longer one must have re- 
course to . .. one must do 
something drastic to survive. 
That’s what I did. That’s why 
I took this place.” 

“* But why this place ? ” 

“Here I am safe. She will 
never, never come here. Never. 
I am more secure from her here 
than if I was in the middle of 
the Sahara. She would follow 
me to Tibet. She would root 
me out if I were hidden in the 
jungles of South America. She 
would find me wherever I might 
be. Yes, she would come to 
me, throw her arms round my 
neck, weep a little, pout a little, 
exhume the memory of moments 
we have shared, happy moments. 
And never a reproach, mark 
you. No; too cunning for that. 


At any rate, no spoken reproach. 
Things unsaid but implied are 
more eloquent sometimes. Little 
by little she would persuade me 


against my better judgment 
that ... that I was pleased 
she had found me again. She 
would coax me to sit down 
beside her, and then, talking all 
the while, inch by inch she 
would draw closer to me, as she 
used to do. And I should know 
again the creeping horror coming 
over me; know again the sense 
of repression and fever and re- 
vulsion and the draining of all 
strength and resolution. That’s 
what she did to me, her proxi- 
mity. It was not the weight of 
her head upon my shoulder or 
of her arms across my chest, it 
was the weight of her odious 
love that burdened me, making 
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me put my fingers inside my 
collar to loosen it, to have more 
air. It was the warmth of her 
heart that oppressed me: her 
possessive heart.” 

“ And that’s what you ran 
away from ?.”’ 

“That is what I ran away 
from. And here alone I have 
asylum. Here alone am I safe.” 

I looked round the sordid 
interior, remembered the dis- 
mal unhospitable road  out- 
side, and could understand in 
a way that no self-respecting 
woman would by choice elect 
to live in such a neighbourhood. 
At the same time, if this man’s 
wife was all he made her out to 
be, if she was as naively clinging 
and obstinately possessive, she 
would, if for no other reason 
than feminine cupidity, follow 
him even here. I came to the 
conclusion that my host was 
either mad or—or what? I 
waited for him to go on. 

The rain still fell with a 
steady rush. But I believe even 
had I known that it rained no 
longer, still I should have found 
some excuse to stay on. I was 
intrigued to know more, to know 
why this man considered him- 
self safe from what he had per- 
suaded me to recognise as the 
plague of his existence. Why 
here in this particular house ? 
I did not risk pressing for a 
direct explanation. In _ the 
course of his talking I had 
gathered, if nothing else, the 
impression that this would be 
the wrong approach, as it always 
must be when dealing with those 
endowed with a highly developed 
spirit of contradiction. 

© 
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I waited. The rain continued. 
We finished the bottle of wine. 

Had he anything else to drink, 
anything other than the local 
wine? Hehad. He fetched it— 
a bottle of Mare. He swilled 
out the cup and the glass with 
the spirit, threw out the swillings 
on the floor as he had done 
before, served the spirit, and 
said— 

“ You’re a stranger to these 
parts ?” 

I nodded. 

* And this house—you know 
nothing of its history ? ” 

“* Nothing.” 

He looked in his cup. Then 
he looked at me and then back 
into his cup. After a little 
while he raised his head, threw 
it back, gazed at the ceiling, 
and slowly, without changing 
the set of his head, lowered his 
eyes to stare at me again. After 
a while I got tired of being 
scrutinised in this way, but at 
the same time found it difficult 
to say anything or even break 
the silence with a movement of 
my chair, my foot, or even with 
a cough. For with the setting 
down of the bottle a forbidding 
quiet had settled upon the room, 
a quiet that was more than the 
quiet of complete soundlessness. 
It was a silence of the quality 
that, while stimulating one’s 
curiosity, is inalienable from 
the disturbing elements of dread. 
In this moment the dead-still 
grime of the apartment seemed 
of a sudden to acquire a cer- 
tain more animate depravity; I 
had the sensation of being, not 
watched only by the madman 
before me, but by all the sordid 
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beings of the past who had 
tenanted the House of Bane, as 
though they had risen out of 
their graves to come back and 
make quite sure a place of their 
erstwhile existence had not sus- 
tained any change of nature, or 
proved faithless to the repugnant 
intimacy of studied neglect. 
This, to be sure, was no more 
than a fleeting sensation, but a 
sensation for all that, to leave 
its mark upon me to this very 
moment. I cannot even say for 
certain that I analysed the sub- 
stance of my disquiet as I have 
put it down here. 

Finally, but still without 
changing the position of his 
head, he drained his glass, 
coughed, put the cup down 
upon the table, and said— 

“ Well ! ” 

I waited, relieved by this 
break in the silence ; but he did 
not continue till he had filled 
and drained his cup of that 
unpalatable spirit distilled from 
the leavings of the wine-press. 
Then he continued— 

“My wife, you must under- 
stand, is a superstitious crea- 
ture. Her horror of anything 
supernatural is singular and con- 
venient—convenient for me— 
my only safeguard against her 
importunate affection. Under- 
stand: any thing or place that 
in common belief is even re- 
motely associated with the super- 
natural has the excellent quality 
of inspiring in her a terror of a 
kin 1 quite unaffected. ... Do 
you believe in ghosts? Do you 
believe that a house can have 
a curse upon it? Do you be- 
lieve that the dead can come 
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back and make a nuisance of 
themselves ? ” 

“IT don’t know whether I do 
or whether I don’t. All I do 
know is that I have never heard 
tell of ghosts, or whatever they 
may be, doing anyone any 
physical harm. I don’t think 
I should relish seeing a ghost, 
but if I did I should always be 
able to cherish the knowledge 
that the apparition was not able 
to strike me down, annihilate 
me.” 

The man retorted with a 
chuckle—the sort of chuckle in- 
dulged by those who feel that 
they can confidently bide their 
time before answering, knowing 
that their rejoinder will effec- 
tively refute anything one may 
have been so incautious as to 
state as fact. My companion in 
the House of Bane was no 
exception to this rule. Before 
very long I realised that I had 
in my guilelessness ventured an 
opinion which he was not only 
ready to contradict categorically 
but anxious to dispel with all 
the evidence he had. I soon 
learnt that he had plenty, plenty 
of this—enough to shake the 
most sceptic. And among the 
most sceptic I did not number 
on this occasion. No! The 
ambience of my surroundings, 
the cold enunciations of my 
companion of the night, and the 
house about me were vested in 
a lewd jocosity which it seemed 
would never cease to remember 
horrors that even time might not 
atrophy. 

“So you think that a ghost 
can’t do you any harm? You 
think that an evil spirit has no 
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power, no physical power over 
the living ? ” 

I nodded; though I would 
have preferred to say, “‘ I don’t 
know ”’; feeling, as I did, a little 
less confident after his chuckle. 

“It’s too evident that you 
are a stranger to these parts, 
particularly to this street... . 
Here they hold quite a different 
opinion, you know. And not 
without cause! There’s not a 
person in this neighbourhood 
that could not tell you every 
detail concerning the hideous 
happenings that have from time 
to time made this house the 
subject of endless frightening 
gossip throughout the province 
and farther.” 

He paused to refill my glass. 
I—I said not a word, hesitant 
lest any interruption should cast 
him back into one of his silences. 
The rain still fell outside. Faintly 
I imagined I heard a church- 
bell ring some hour of the night 
—what hour I neither knew nor 
cared. 

“T,” he went on, “am the 
only tenant who has succeeded 
in surviving of recent years; 
surviving in this house of doom. 
When first I came here the 
neighbours waited for me to 
follow my predecessors to the 
mortuary and from there to the 
graveyard. They first waited 
from day to day, then from 
week to week, later from month 
to month, and now from year to 
year. But I don’t think they 
ever quite give up hope. Human 
beings are like that, you know; 
they get a stimulant from events 
of a dread nature. And gener- 
ally it is the most mild by 
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repute, the most clement, the 
most virtuous, who feed their 
delighted indignation on matters 
macabre and indecent. Some 
of them, the more pious and in 
consequence the most fervent 
gossips, have even suggested 
that I am in league with the 
devil. I’m in league with the 
devil because I have not died 
yet, because no one has found 
me here one fine morning with 
grey lips and dried foam at the 
corners of my mouth, dead! 
Dead on the floor here or dead 
sprawling across one of the 
chairs, or dead with my head 
on the table, a soup-spoon still 
grasped in my numb fingers. 
I am in league with the devil 
because I haven’t been struck 
down suddenly, without warning 
as all the others before me were 
struck down. And you say you 
do not believe in the living 
being vulnerable to the death- 
blow that is struck by the 
supernattiral ! ” 

“All I said,” I reminded 
him, “was that I had never 
heard of the supernatural having 
recourse to acts of violence. 
That if the dead could come 
back, and there were earth- 
bound spirits, it seemed to me— 
and I was only speaking from 
hearsay—it seemed to me that 
all they could play upon was 
the mind or the imagination of 
those who had claimed to have 
witnessed such things. In fact, 
they confined themselves and 
their activities to the source of 
their origin—the mind. Any- 
thing further that might be 
credited to them could, I was 
sure, be traced to some quite 
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logical source of some sort of 
hocus-pocus.” 

“You sound very sure of 
yourself,” said my companion. 
“Very sure of yourself,” said 
he, with a patronising smile. 

His attitude prompted me to 
tell him something more in 
support of what I had just been 
saying. “I’m not sure about 
anything,” said I, “ but there 
was a man in recent times—he 
only died a little while ago— 
who made a great name for 
himself as an investigator of the 
supernatural. He even acquired 
a house with a reputation for 
being haunted. He lived there 
for some time ostensibly for 
the purpose of investigating the 
uncanny associated with its his- 
tory. He then wrote a book, a 
book called ‘ The Most Haunted 
House in England,’ a book that 
was most impressive. He then 
invited people of repute and 
integrity to go there individually 
and confirm what he stated had 
been his experiences.” 

“ And?” inquired the sour 
man. 

“* They did,’’ said I. 

** You see!” said he. 

At this point I should have 
liked to chuckle the self-assured 
chuckle of the self-confident. 
But my effort to do so was a 
pitiful failure, so I changed to a 
cough, took a gulp of Mare, and 
continued— 

“ But what I have not told 
you, and what few people know, 
is that the author of the book 
—and perhaps the author of 
other things too !—started life 
as a professional conjurer. And 
shortly after the series of im- 
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partial investigations by inde- 
pendent persons was over, 
shortly after that the house was 
burnt to the ground. Of course, 
that might have been the act of 
some evil spirit, as it was gener- 
ally inferred. At the same time 
it might tave been the act of 
someone who felt that further 
investigation of his haunted 
house might only serve to en- 
hance his reputation as a prac- 
tical joker; and it is always 
more dignified and much more 
profitable to be a spiritualist.” 

“ Listen to me,” said the 
man who had secured himself 
against “ importunate affection,” 
“T am not a spiritualist and I 
have never particularly believed 
in the uncanny. If others choose 
to do so that’s their affair, 
except so far as my adoring 
wife is concerned, and that is 
very much my affair. Do you 
really think that I would trust 
my peace to a mere bogus 
phantom, to a phoney poltergeist 
or jiggery-pokery materialisa- 
tion? Oh, no! my friend. 
I rely on something a deal more 
efficacious than that, a ghost or 
spirit or haunting or curse or 
whatever you like to call it, 
of more substance than any 
of your spiritualist fraternity 
would dare to play with. Yes, 
substantial: that is, of course, 
if one may call Death sub- 
stantial. It’s substantial proof, 
at any rate. What I will tell 
you is fact. You can read in the 
municipal archives; you can 
read in the archives of the 
Lower Seine Assizes where Adéle 
Druaux, a former tenant of this 
house, stood her trial for murder 
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and was condemned. Go to the 
cemetery and look at the tombs 
of those who were struck down 
here, here in this very room. 
All robust healthy people that 
went out of life in the same 
way.” 

“ What way?” 

“ A sort of paralysis and then 
death; death within minutes. 
It started with the Druaux 
ménage; a husband and wife 
and her brother. According to 
local history the domestic life 
of these three was flavoured 
with a certain amount of dis- 
cord. The woman Adéle ran 
the roost; her husband Ursin 
and her brother Jean-Jacque 
worked at the mill. During 
their absence she had the place 
to herself, and it wasn’t long 
before the tavern got a bad 
name and it became whispered 
about and gossiped about, not 
because of any drunkenness that 
occurred here, but for a reason 
that made the women of the 
neighbourhood flick their skirts 
out of the way when they passed 
Adéle Druaux and never talk 
to but about her, ignore her 
when she was before them and 
turn and gaze furtively after her 
when she had gone by. The 
men of the neighbourhood be- 
haved in the same way when 
their women were about, but it 
is suspected that a few of them 
behaved quite differently when 
and where they had no fear of 
being spied upon,”’ and he jerked 
his head towards the stairs, a 
gesture scarcely perceptible but 
implying all. And he added: 
** Not surprising! All said and 
done, this Adéle Druaux was, in 
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her arrogant bawdy fashion, a 
not altogether repugnant crea- 
ture, endowed with a certain 
generosity of nature which not 
infrequently went further than 
the dispensing of free drinks. 
How much is truth of all that 
has been said of her in the 
neighbourhood, I do not know. 
But to this day her name is a 
byword in the village. <A by- 
word for all that is undesirable. 
To be turning towards the path 
of Adéle Druaux is an insinua- 
tion one woman will often use 
in reference to another here- 
abouts. And not a reputation 
to be sought after—no, far from 
it! Though whatever Adéle 
Druaux may have been in her 
private life she was not a murder- 
ess. For even though she was 
condemned to life imprisonment 
at the assizes and spent a certain 
period in Clermont Prison, she 
was later exculpated, pardoned 
and released, and stupidly or 
cussedly enough came back to 
end her days here in the village. 
But what the law may have 
pardoned her the community 
would not. The primitive nature 
in human beings is particularly 
noticeable in small villages, 
where people hate to be robbed 
either of a tragedy with a moral 
attached to it or something that 
points to divine justice. A case 
in particular was the release of 
Adéle Druaux: the female and 
pious section of the community 
could not condone the fact that 
she had been released even if 
it was evident that she had 
not murdered her husband and 
brother. I suppose they felt 
that her other shortcomings 
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were adequate cause for her 
passing the rest of her days 
stitching sacks in a penal work- 
shop. Perhaps they were right, 
perhaps they were not. In any 
case, she was for the most part 
ostracised by her neighbours, 
and after death, which did 
not wait long to attend her, 
she passed her name on as a 
byword. 

“So much for that. So much 
for Adéle Druaux.” 

I reached for the bottle and 
said, ‘* Wait!” 

“ Well,” said he, pushing his 
cup across the table. I hesi- 
tated before continuing, re- 
plenished the cup, took a sip of 
the alcohol, listened to the rain, 
and then went on— 

“The point is: you say 
blithely enough, ‘So much for 
Adéle Druaux,’ but what do I 
know of what happened? You 
say she was sentenced to life 
imprisonment. .. .” 

‘“* Yes, perpetuity,” said he. 

“Why did the jury find her 
guilty at the Assize of the Lower 
Seine? What evidence was 
there of murder? You don’t 
even tell me how her hus- 
band... .” 

** And brother.” 

“‘ Husband and brother died. 
Were they stabbed or strangled 
or shot, or... .?” 

** Poisoned!” said the sour 
man. “ At any rate that was the 
nearest the doctors could get to 
it. As for evidence—well, it 
happened on Easter night—a 
night not unlike this one. But 
for all the noise of the rain, the 
neighbours heard what was evi- 
dently more than an everyday 
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difference of opinion in the 
Druaux ménage. So, curiosity 
overcoming the inclemency of 
the weather, windows opened, 
and in all probability one or 
two women put a shawl over 
their shoulders and pulled a 
chair to the front door, not to 
miss what promised to be a 
particularly savoury evening in 
the House of Bane. The audi- 
ence heard enough to give evi- 
dence at the trial that Druaux 
and his brother-in-law had told 
Adéle what they thought of her 
and her ways, and that she in 
her turn had told them to mind 
their own business or... And 
the ‘or,’ as it seemed, was no 
lingering threat. For an hour 


or so after the quarrel had died 
down—an hour after midnight— 
the neighbours, to their surprise 
and no doubt delight, scenting 


as they must have done the 
elements of drama, heard the 
screams of Adéle Druaux— 
Adéle Druaux standing in the 
road in her nightgown screaming 
something at the top of her 
drink-hardened voice. At first 
they couldn’t quite make out 
what it was that she was scream- 
ing. But when the full impact 
of her announcement penetrated 
the sleep - befuddled brains of 
the awakened, lights went up, 
doors opened, and the people 
came hurrying from all direc- 
tions, reflecting, possibly, that 
though it might be a silly urge 
to get out of bed in the middle 
of the night, at the same time 
Malaunay was a dull place where 
nothing happened, and if it was 
really true what the woman of 
the tavern was advertising, there 
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promised to be gossip of a 
spicy nature for a long while to 
come. So they ran and shuffled 
and ambled till quite a little 
crowd was standing outside the 
door there. And still Adéle 
Druaux continued to scream.” 

‘“* What was she screaming?” 
said I. 

“She was screaming that they 
were dead. What else would 
she have been screaming! Her 
husband and brother dead. And 
dead they were. And very 
horrible in death, too, according 
to reports. See that table over 
there?” said my companion, 
pointing at another rickety piece 
of furniture. 

“ Yes,” said I. 

“ Across that table Druaux 
was lying, and Jean-Jacque on 
the floor beside him, dead. Both 
dead. Their faces grey, and 
pink foam on their lips. Their 
eyes staring at nothingness. 

“The doctors confirmed what 
everybody guessed at once. The 
two had been poisoned. Who 
else could have poisoned them 
but the wife? Whoelse? Who 
else wanted to be rid of them ? 
Who had threatened them? It 
was all too clear. 

“ Adéle Druaux was tried and 
sent to prison for life. All the 
righteous were jubilant; the 
jealous perplexed, not having 
anything more to be jealous 
about; while the men who had 
associated with this wanton 
woman cast her, like the law, 
into a place of forgetfulness, her 
and their hours of felicity. 

“Wath. «:. 

“The Beguinal ménage were 
the next to take over this place. 
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Quite different to their prede- 
cessors. A young couple with a 
child of a few months. In love 
with each other: more than 
could have been said for Adéle 
and her husband Ursin. They 
tried in a sort of unmethodical 
way to clean the place up; do 
a bit here and a bit there; but 
they were very poor and the 
trade so small they soon became 
discouraged. The husband con- 
tented himself with smiling at 
his young wife, scratching the 
back of his neck, and waiting for 
customers, while his young wife 
still lived in the spell of her new- 
born child, that spell that will 
make a woman oblivious to all 
else in the world. 

“They were here about six 
months, when one day the neigh- 
bours noticed that the door and 
the shutters remained closed. 
The usual dribble of customers 
knocked. No answer. No an- 
swer for two days. 

“You may guess what the 
authorities discovered when the 
door was forced. All three were 
dead. Struck down in the same 
way a8 Druaux and Jean-Jacque, 
his brother-in-law. 

“This, of course, put a new 
complexion on the case of Adéle 
Druaux. After her lawyer had 
made a fuss with the authorities, 
he obtained her release. There 
was soon another tenant in the 
place, a mother and her son. 
They died, too, in the same way 
in this same room. 

** Since nobody could discover 
how any of the people had died, 
the Church took it upon them- 
selves to exorcise the curse. 
For by this time it was evident 
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to all that the place was and is, 
mark you, haunted. 

‘“* Father Jerome was entrusted 
with the duty. After the cus- 
tomary ritual had been per- 
formed by him and a number of 
his brethren, candles were lit, 
the rest departed, and the good 
Father Jerome shut the doors, 
closed the shutters, and remained 
to pass the night in prayer, 
as though at the last vigil of 
a deceased—in this case the 
deceased evil spirit. Unfor- 
tunately, next morning it was 
discovered that it was the evil 
spirit that had performed the 
vigils and Father Jerome had 
become the deceased. 

“You may imagine the con- 
sternation this caused. The 
municipality decided to have 
the place pulled down, and 
they would have done so if it 
had not been for me or, rather, 
my dear wife. 

“For some time, while the 
mysterious tragedies were hap- 
pening, my dear wife was 
becoming more and more in- 
supportable. Never a day 
passed that she did not try to 
practise some devilment upon 
me. There came a time when 
I eventually began to fear for 
her life, knowing that one day 
she would go too far and I 
should be driven to cutting her 
throat. Preferring to avoid this 
if possible, I decided to try my 
luck here. 

“With some difficulty I pro- 
cured the lease. I have lived 
here ever since.” 

“You are a brave man,” 
I said. ‘“ Were you never 
frightened ? ” 
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“* Not so frightened as I am 
of the clinging arms, jealousy, 
and poisonous eloquence of the 
woman who loves me. Besides, 
I discovered something,” and he 
glanced towards the wall. 

‘** What ? ” I asked. 

“The ghost,” said the sour 
man. 

“How?” 

** Oh, I just discovered it.” 

“TI don’t understand... 
how ?” 

But he smiled cunningly and 
would tell me no more. 

I had learnt enough of his 
nature not to insist. I paid 


and went. The rain had stopped 
and dawn was breaking. 


From time to time I re- 
membered the night I spent in 
the House of Bane. From time 
to time I speculated on the 
strange story that strange man 
told me. I told the story to 
others: some believed it, some 
did not. With the passage of 
time not infrequently it has 
occurred to me that the whole 
thing may have been a dream; 
that I might have gone into the 
tavern that rainy night, have 
drunk too much rough liquor, 
and imagined it all; stranger 
things than that having hap- 
pened to me in my time. Per- 
haps even now I should still be 
wondering over it if in one of 
my journeys fate had not taken 
me through Malaunay. 

I sometimes feel that return- 
ing to a place one has known 
before is much the same as 
meeting after years some person 
believed indispensable to one’s 
happiness. Each turn in the 
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road is like a chaste cold kiss 
making an erstwhile yearning 
ordinary and unexciting. But 
this discovery of the flaccid in 
what once inspired comes as an 
ironical benediction — though I 
cannot say that the filthy street 
of Malaunay ever inspired—and 
the tavern, the House of Bane, 
had certainly remained with me 
as an intriguing memory. Now 
that I have revisited the spot, 
I am robbed of further specula- 
tion. It is a pity in a way. 

On my return I made straight 
for the winding street, the street 
of broken shutters and refuse. 
Not only had the years passed 
over the village and the street, 
but the war had passed that 
way too, and after the war, 
with even more fury, the de- 
molition contractors, and after 
them... To be brief, that 
serpentine and filthy street had 
sloughed its scales of filthy 
houses for two uniform rows of 
brick dwellings tidily genteel. 

I found the spot where had 
been the House of Bane. The 
new building called itself ‘‘ Café 
de la Resistance.” Inside were 
red metal tables, red chairs to 
match, a zine counter, and the 
rest of it. The room had been 
enlarged, too. Nothing was the 
same, all had been pulled down 
and rebuilt. The new tenant 
was gay, cheerful, and polite. 

I ordered a drink, looked 
vainly about the place for some 
slightest emblem of the past. 
Nothing! On one wall a picture 
of General Leclerc ; on another 
a picture of General de Gaulle, 
and on the other another por- 
trait, but ... My God! Was 
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this possible? Was this really 
possible? For there was this 
third portrait—also draped with 
the tricolour ribbon. 

I got up to have a closer look, 
to make quite sure. No mis- 
take, even though he had the 
tip of his nose and his hair 
was brushed like a little boy 
going to his First Communion 
—my companion of that strange 
night. 

Underneath, engraved on a 
brass plate: ‘‘ Marcel Pichaud. 
Executed by the Germans. 10th 
of October 1942. Died for his 
Country.” 

The new tenant told me the 
story. 

During the occupation three 
German privates had been found 
dead on the premises. There 
were no bullet-holes in them, no 
marks of violence at all. 

I explained to the new inn- 
keeper that I guessed how these 
soldiers were found. 

“Yes, as if they had been 
poisoned,”’ he confirmed. 

** And this Pichaud, why was 
he shot ? ” I asked. 

‘“* He very nearly wasn’t. You 
see, after his arrest for poisoning 
these Boches he was able to 
call upon the mayor and many 
others to testify that the house 
was haunted and that several 
people had been struck down in 
the past, just as mysteriously.” 

“ Well ? ” said I. 

“Well, the Germans were 
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rather surprised, but with their 
beastly thoroughness decided to 
go into the matter, investigate 
the place... .” 

‘“* Arrest and interrogate the 
ghost, no doubt!” 

“Maybe. ... But they did 
not have to do that. You see, 
they found a fissure in the wall 
of the room that was here. This 
crack went through to the lime- 
kilns next door. The soldiers 
had died of carbon-monoxide 
poisoning.” 

This explained a lot of the 
past, explained what my sour 
man had meant when he said he 
had discovered the ghost. 

“ But,” I asked, “why did 
they shoot Pichaud ? ” 

‘“* Unfortunately for him they 
found in a drawer a cold chisel 
and mallet, and they noticed 
that the fissure, a defect of long 
standing, had been reopened 
quite recently. So they shot 
him. A great patriot; and a 
good husband.” 

** A good husband! How?” 

“Well, the proof is his wife 
was buried with him the same 
day.” 

“What! 
well ? ” 

“Oh! no; she died of a 
broken heart a few hours after 
he was shot. They were put in 
the same coffin.” 

I could not help smiling to 
myself. Poor martyr of im- 
portunate affection. 


Was she executed as 
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BY MOHAMMED 


Bismillahi er rahman_ er 
rahim, in the name of God 
the Merciful, the Compassionate 
(there is need of this, I think), 
O you who will print this, 
arju min fadhlek an tasaadni fi 
alfadhi, I pray you, from your 
kindness, that you will help me 
in my words. It is as if we 
were botb lifting a box, I and 
you. And if you do not put 
your shoulder to the box then 
its weight falls on my shoulder, 
but I am heaving at it, and I 
pray that you will heave more 
even than I heave, and that if 
I say one word you will print 
three words, and in this manner 
we may lift the load, I and you, 
and you who are accustomed 
to this toil are worth three to 
my one. 

Then, from the beginning, I 
was born and I was a child. 
And I had no other brother but 
one, bigger than me. And we 
lived in our house in comfort 
and in health, our father was 
neither rich nor poor; for he 
was a learned man of the Faith, 
and his name was known in our 
country. And there came a 
time that our father died, but 
our mother remained safeguard- 
ing us, working at a sewing- 
machine in her house, that we 
might live. And after a time 
our mother married another man, 
who was rich and who was 
Governor of a country named 
Jissr, and who was also a great 
merchant, sending pearls to 
India. And he owned buildings, 
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and gardens, and estates, and 
underground water - channels ; 
but he was a miser. The sign 
of his miserliness was that he 
wrote the revenues of his lands 
and the expenditure of his house, 
and we, the sons, had from him 
food and cloth, but no money. 
And my brother left the school 
and went to the town of Karachi, 
in the country of India, that he 
might gain for himself wealth, 
and I remained in the school 
that I might acquire learning. 
And in the summer we went to 
the country known as Hel Ghaf, 
that we might escape from the 
heat and drink fresh waters and 
breathe new airs, for the school 
was closed in the summer. And 
my mother’s husband died in 
that very country, so we re- 
turned to our town of Muscat, 
and I said to my mother: 
“Now I am grown big, and I 
can read and write, and you 
have no husband, so I must 
work to gain money for you.” 
So I left the school, and wan- 
dered in the town in search of 
work. And there was at that 
time the forces of the R.A.F. in 
Muscat, so I wrote an applica- 
tion to the Commander of the 
R.A.F. and asked of him em- 
ployment, and I wrote my appli- 
cation in the English language, 
though there were in it, perhaps, 
some mistakes. And he put me 
to work in the house of the 
R.A.F. in Museat. And the 
headmaster of the school saw 
that I did not come to school 
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and he learned that I was 
enrolled in the R.A.F., and he 
became angry, so he sent a 
letter to the Commander of the 
R.A.F., and he requested the 
Commander to discharge me 
from employment and send me 
again to the school, for he said 
that I was too young to leave 
school. Then the R.A.F. Com- 
mander sent for me and told me 
that the schoolmaster had de- 
manded me of him. And I said: 
** Will the schoolmaster give me 
money such as the R.A.F. give 
me, and clothes and food and 
expenses; for if this is so I 
will return to the school.” But 
myself, I do not believe it. And 
the Commander of the R.A.F., 
who had two stripes, sent my 
reply to the schoolmaster. But 
the schoolmaster replied to him: 
“Tf you do not discharge this 


boy, then I shall take the case 


to the British Consul.” So the 
Commander of the R.A.F. sent 
for me, and he gave me thirty 
rupees Over my pay, and he 
said: ‘“‘ You must go.” So I 
returned to my mother, and I 
said: ‘‘My schoolmaster has 
taken away my work, and I can 
gain no money in the school ; 
release me from this situation.” 
So my mother put up my case 
to the Government, and the 
order was given that I could 
work anywhere, and the school- 
master could not take me again, 
for I had not the money to 
attend school. 

And, one day, I was passing 
the Post Office, and the Post- 
master called me to him, and he 
said: “ Here is a letter, regis- 
tered from your brother to your 
mother.” And I took the letter 
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from his hand and thanked him 
exceedingly. And I opened the 
letter, desiring news of my 
brother, and I saw inside it a 
note of ten rupees. And I 
thought: My brother has gone 
to the land where the sun rises, 
and he is earning money. Why 
should I not go, rather, to the 
land where the sun sets, that I 
also may be rich. So I took out 
my pen and wrote at the bottom 
of my brother's letter: ‘ Send 
Mohammed to Karachi, and I 
will wait on the jetty and give 
him work when he arrives.” For 
I knew my mother would not let 
me leave her unless she thought 
I would be in my brother’s care. 
So I sealed the letter again and 
gave it to my mother. And 
she said to me: “ Your brother 
wants you in Karachi.” 

And that night when I lay 
down to sleep there came in my 
head a dream. And in it I was 
a high officer. But first, in my 
dream, I went to England, and 
worked there in a school. And 
I left the school and entered 
the Navy and became the Cap- 
tain of a ship. And I wore 
white uniform decorated with 
gold, and I carried my sword in 
my hand. And I came to Muscat 
in my ship, and everyone was 
astonished, for they said: “Is 
not this Mohammed Said?” 

But when I woke up from my 
dream I saw no white uniform 
or sword in my house. And in 
the morning I said to my 
mother: “I must find a dhow 
to carry me to Karachi.” But 
in my heart I did not want 
Karachi. I thought: I will go 
to the West where there are 
navies and fighting, that I may 
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be famous. And my mother 
gave me bread and dates for my 
journey, and fifty rupees in 
meney. Then I went to the 
Customs to search for a dhow. 
And I found a man, a nakhoda, 
who said: “I will take you to 
the West, as far as Basra.” 
But bis dhow was small, and 
could not go to Basra, though I 
could not understand this, being 
only a boy. And it was the 
intention of that bad nakhoda 
to take me only to Dubai, and 
to take my money. And in 
Dubai he would tell me: “ Find 
another ship to Basra.” Now 
the dhow was heavily loaded 
with barley, more than was 
safe. I boarded the dhow at 
Muscat and they hoisted the 
sail; and after two days at sea 
we had only reached Seeb, for 
there was no wind. And the 
dhow anchored at Seeb, and we 


waited there for a whole day. 
And there came from the shore 
in the evening, three large boats 


loaded with baggage. This bag- 
gage belonged to Hilal bin Badr, 
the Wali of Seeb, who was 
transferred to Khasab. In one 
boat was furniture, chairs, tables, 
and great mirrors ; in the second 
boat were carpets, mats, and 
cooking vessels; and in the 
third boat were servants and 
women and their luggage. And 
all from these boats were loaded 
in our dhow, which settled more 
deeply in the water. 

When night fell we hoisted 
the sail again at Seeb, and put 
out into the sea. And in the 
middle of the night we were 
attacked by five things. Rain 
came, and wind, and lightning, 
and great waves, and thundering 
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in the heavens, and the dhow was 
swept along by a mighty storm, 
nor could it carry any sail in 
that storm. And the wind cried 
in the rigging, and the people . 
were afraid. Three sheep be- 
longing to the Wali were on the 
deck, and a great wave swept 
them into the sea. And the 
nakhoda of the dhow said: 
“We shall arrive again in 
Muscat ; for the storm is carry- 
ing us back there, and we can 
make no other course.” 

In six hours only we were 
swept back to Muscat, though 
we had been days in leaving it, 
and in the harbour of Muttrah 
we rested safely for a whole day, 
tired from the storm. In the 
evening the storm abated and 
we sailed again. And we re- 
mained at sea for eight days, 
only sighting land far off. And 
our food and water were finished, 
and the nakhoda steered for the 
shore. As we came near the land 
we saw the town of Saham. 
And in Saham the nakhoda 
purchased rice and rations, and 
filed his tank with water, and 
again we put to sea. And 
sometimes the wind was from 
the land, at other times it was 
from the sea, and we sailed 
slowly over the sea. 

In the dhow I fell into con- 
versation with the Wali. He 
asked me: “What is your 
name, boy?” And I gave him 
a respectful answer. He asked 
me if I could read and write, 
and I replied: “ Yes. I know 
English and Arabic and Persian 
and Urdu.” And he asked me 
where I was bound, and I re- 
plied: “I go to Basra.” He 
asked me then concerning my 
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passport, and I said: ‘ How 
does a passport help a man ? 
I travel without one.” Then 
the Wali told me that I could 
not even put one foot in Basra 
without a passport. And he 
asked about my money. And I 
told him: “I have left now 
with me five rupees, for I have 
expended much money on the 
road.” And the Wali said: 
“There is no hope for you in a 
strange country. You had better 
land witb me, and I will find you 
some employment.” 

And on the ninth day we 
arrived in Khasab, and the 
Wali and I left the dhow. And 
the Wali found me a lodging in 
the town and he sent me food 
from his house. And because 
there was war in the world the 
food was rationed. And the 
Wali wrote for me a letter and 


he sent me to an island called 
the Island of Sheep, near to 


Khor Gawi; for he said: “I 
see you wish to join the British 
Navy. You will find warships 
lying in Khor Gawi, and the 
office of the Navy is on the 
Island of Sheep, for the British 
are fighting with other nations, 
and this is their base.’ 

And the Wali sent me in his 
own rowing-boat to Khor Gawi, 
and I landed on the Island of 
Sheep, and I found it filled with 
the British, while warships lay 
in the Khor, for the year was 
1944 and the world was at war. 

Then on that island I asked 
advice from the people on the 
jetty (where there were many 
Arabs and many of the English), 
and I said I wanted to join the 
Navy. And they sent me to 
the Maintenance Office, where I 
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gave my letter to the Head 
Clerk, who was named Abdulla 
Mohammed Bangal. He asked 
of me regarding the work I 
knew, and I said: “I can be a 
sailor on a launch.” For I was 
afraid he would laugh if I told 
him that I wished to learn to be 
an officer. And he said: ‘“ Do 
you know coolie work?” Now 
I did not know what he meant 
by ‘coolie, for I had never 
learnt this English word at 
school. But I thought: It does 
not matter what the work is if 
I am in the Navy, for promotion 
will surely follow. So I said: 
“Give me this work.” 

Then Abdulla Mohammed 
Bangal wrote my name in the 
book of the Navy, and he said: 
“Your pay is thirty-five rupees 
per month with food.” And he 
sent me with a man to the 
coolie camp, and the time was 
noon. And the rais of the coolies 
called me and gave me a pound 
of rice and half a pound of 
flour, and one pound of dates 
and some spices and salt. And 
he said: ‘“ Each coolie arranges 
the cooking of his own food.” 
And I looked around the camp 
and saw only poor and dirty 
people: Baluchis, Persians, and 
Arabs of the lowest class. None 
of them were of good family or 
noble in their ways, and I 
thought: How can I go to one 
of these to request the loan of 
a cooking-pot. And I took my 
rations away from that camp, 
thinking: I cannot eat here. 
And by the harbour I found an 
empty petrol-tin and a packing- 
ease. And I cut the tin in half 
with my knife, and I chopped 
some pieces of wood. I put the 
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rice and spices in the tin, and 
poured some water in it, and lit 
a fire to cook the rice. And I 
ate the rice with a piece of 
wood for a spoon. And the rice 
was tasteless and soggy ; it was 
as if I ate candle grease. 

Then I returned to the coolie 
camp, for I heard the rais of 
the coolies blow his whistle. 
All the coolies collected together. 
A clerk came to supervise the 
work, and my heart filled with 
pleasure; for he was Ghulam 
Ali of Muscat, and he recognised 
me and said: ‘“* Mohammed 
Said, are you a coolie? How 
did this come about?” And I 
told him that I was enrolled as 
a coolie, and he laughed much 
at my state. Then he said: 
“You have learnt English at 
school and you can read and 
write. I will find you better 
work than this.”’ And he put 
me in the Mess of the Royal 
Indian Navy to work as a 
bearer; for he said: ‘“ You 
cannot do the work of coolie.” 
And I worked in the Mess for 
three months, and ate the food 
from the cook-house. Now the 
work was simple, but I desired 
promotion, thinking: I know 
more of the sea than these 
Indians. 

And the Maintenance Officer 
of the Base, who was a 
Lieutenant, and whose name is 
written in my Certificate, came 
to know of me, and he knew 
that I spoke English and Persian 
and Arabic, and that I could 
write Arabic perfectly, and 
English with mistakes, and he 
transferred me to the Royal 
Navy Mess. For the Mainten- 
ance Officer was British and an 
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officer of the Royal Navy. And 
in the Royal Navy Mess the 
Commander of the whole of 
Khor Gawi, who bore the title 
of R.N.O., saw my work and 
learnt that I was clever. And 
he put his cabin in my charge. 
And after he had seen my work 
with him and under his hand, he 
put me in his office, and gave 
me a cycle, and tbe delivery of 
all important messages was my 
special duty. And one day the 
R.N.O. bad a great sum of more 
than ten thousand rupees in a 
leather satchel, and he took it 
out to count it on the desk under 
the fan. And he was called 
away from the office, leaving 
the money on his desk. And 
the air from the fan blew the 
notes all over the room, but I 
entered the office and saw its 
condition. And I collected the 
money from the floor, and I put 
the notes in bundles of a hun- 
dred notes each, and tied them 
with string, and arranged them 
on his desk. And he returned, 
and was pleased with me and 
thanked me, and he gave me a 
present of twenty rupees. 

My work in the R.N.O.’s 
office was not heavy; for an 
important letter would leave the 
office once only in every hour, 
and perhaps hours even would 
pass without work. And my 
most impcrtant job was the 
cleaning of the R.N.O.’s pipe. 
This pipe was long and thick 
and curved, and it took much 
tobacco in its bowl. He would 
give me a long steel brush and 
he would say: ‘‘ Clean my pipe, 
Said.” For he never said my 
name properly. And I would 
clean his pipe for half an hour, 
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and return it to him, and he 
would thank me for that. 
And after each ten days had 
passed there would be collected 
in our office a great bag of the 
secret papers and documents of 
the British Government, which 
were no longer required by the 
Navy. And it was my special 
job to take all these papers and 
carry them to an oil-drum which 
stood outside our office. The 
R.N.O. would come with me 
with a box of matches in his 
hand, and no other man but 
myself and the R.N.O. were 
allowed to be at that place and 
at that time. Then I would put 
the papers in the tin, which was 
pierced with holes, and the 
R.N.O. would light a match and 
fire the documents, which were 
the most secret plans of the 
British Government. And we 


would remain in that place, I 


and the R.N.O., until all the 
papers were burnt and no par- 
ticle of them remained. 

And one day I entered the 
office of the R.N.O., and I 
stood at attention in front of 
him, as was the order in the 
Navy, and I said: “Sir, I 
want promotion in the Navy. 
Transfer me, please, to be a 
driver on a launch, for the pay 
is more and the rank is higher.” 

And the R.N.O. gave me a 
test in launch engines, and I 
passed with distinction. And 
the R.N.O. was amazed that I 
knew of launches. But I never 
told how I learnt to drive a 
launch, and it remained a secret 
from him. For sometimes when 
I went out with a letter I would 
pass the launches at the jetty, 
and I would dismount from my 
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bicycle and look at the launches. 
And one of the drivers was my 
friend, and he showed me how 
to operate the engine, and what 
ills could occur in it. And 
when he went on duty to a ship, 
I would go with him and drive 
the launch, while he only sat 
beside me. Yet the R.N.O. 
knew nothing of this. 

When he was satisfied with 
my knowledge of launches the 
R.N.O. put his special launch, 
the Haideri, in my charge, and 
he appointed two sailors from 
the Arabs of Khor Gawi to work 
under my hand as the crew of 
the launch. And I would have 
made my crew come to atten- 
tion when I boarded my ship, 
but they were civilians and knew 
nothing of discipline. But when 
the R.N.O. came on board the 
Haideri I made my sailors hoist 
two flags, one at the bows and 
the other at the stern, and they 
had to do it fast. Then I would 
start the engine, and direct the 
coxswain to steer to the place 
where the R.N.O. wanted to go, 
while I tended the engine. And 
the coxswain would steer as I 
directed him, for I was the 
commander of the Haideri since 
the engine was in my charge, 
and what could be more im- 
portant than the engine? The 
coxswain did not know where to 
go unless I told him, for he 
spoke no English and could 
not understand the R.N.O.’s 
orders. And I drew sixty-five 
rupees per month, and the cox- 
swain drew only sixty rupees ; 
therefore it was clear that I 
commanded the Haideri. The 
pay of my two sailors was forty 
rupees per month. 
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The R.N.O. never ordered me 
to go outside the harbour; 
rather, he would visit one of the 
warships which lay at anchor, 
and there were many big ships 
in the Khor. Now the largest 
ship was the Gwmbroon, but she 
had no guns. She contained 
stores and workshops and am- 
munition, and rations for the 
Navy. The next ship in size 
was the Investigator, which had 
eight guns, and which had both 
British and Indian sailors. The 
next ship was the Ratnagiri, 
which had a quick-firing gun 
and machine-guns for use against 
aircraft and submarines. Then 
came the Hiravati, which also 
had machine-guns. Then there 
was the Empire Taj, a ship 
carrying oil and water, but no 
guns. Then there was the 
Cyclone, but they changed the 
name of this ship to Ox Eye, so 


that the enemy might not under- 
stand that the Cyclone was at 


Khor Gawi; and the Ox Eye 
was the most terrible of all the 
ships at Khor Gawi, and the 
most feared by the enemy. She 
was the best ship in the fleet, 
and had two machine-guns in 
front and one at the stern. She 
could do twenty-five miles an 
hour, and later I served in this 
ship and knew her well. Next 
to the Ox Eye, or Cyclone, was 
the Nero. This was a ship of 
the Persian Navy which had 
been captured by the Navy, and 
it also had‘ been given a new 
name. Then there was the 
Sea Bell, but she was no warship. 
She took men going to Basra or 
Bombay on leave, and this was 
her only job. Then there was 
the Nearchus, which sometimes 
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came to the Khor. Her job was 
to light the lamps on the buoys 
and to see to their working ; she 
was not interested in the war. 
And these were the ships of 
Khor Gawi. They would not 
always be together in the Khor; 
one or two of them would be at 
sea, patrolling or on other jobs, 
but there were always four ships 
in the Khor. The Ratnagiri, the 
Hiravati, and the Investigator 
were ships of the Indian Navy, 
not of the Navy. 

And the R.N.O. used to come 
aboard my launch, the Haideri, 
dressed in white uniform of 
shirt and shorts, with gold on 
his hat and shoulders, and he 
would order me to take him to a 
ship, and this was my work for 
four months. In the launch he 
would smoke his great pipe, but 
it was no longer my job to 
clean it. And the R.N.O. was a 
big man, and old, nearly thirty- 
five years of age, but he shaved 
his beard, and his moustaches 
also. And I was amazed that 
many of the Navy shaved their 
moustaches, for this was their 
custom. But the R.N.O. was a 
good man and he was kind to 
the poor. 

And there came a day when 
the R.N.O. received a telegram 
ordering him to go to London, 
and in his place came a new 
officer called the N.O.L.C., whose 
name is also written in my 
Certificate. And the N.O.L.C. 
was also a big man, and he let 
his beard and moustaches grow. 
Both his) beard and his mous- 
taches were white. He was not 
as tall as the R.N.O., but broad. 
He also was a good man. He 
smoked cigarettes instead of a 
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pipe, and his manner was kindly, 
for he spoke to any man, rich 
or poor, in the same manner, 
and he did not put his nose in 
the air. He put me in a new 
launch, called the Harbour 
Launch, which replaced the 
Haideri, and as we travelled to 
the ships he would talk to me 
and to my crew, and he would 
make jokes at which we would 
all laugh, but sometimes we 
laughed without understanding 
his words, for his jokes were 
indeed difficult to understand. 
And I worked in the Harbour 
Launch as its driver—that is 
to say, its engineer, for three 
months, and often I worked as 
coxswain as well as driver, for 
I could not entrust the Harbour 
Launch to anybody’s care. And 
at this time I was an important 
person, and I had one room 


especially for me, and a servant 
to look after me and to bring 
me tea. 

And one night I told my 
servant to take my chair to the 


cinema, for the cinema was 
held in the open air and each 
man had to provide his own 
seat. So I put on my special 
clothes, of English suit and tie, 
beautifully pressed, and I went 
to the cinema, but everything 
was dark except the picture 
screen, for the show had started. 
And I found my special chair, 
but there was an English officer 
sitting in it. And I spoke to 
him, saying: “‘ Please, sir, but 
this is my chair.’ And he saw 
that I was finely dressed and he 
thought me an important person 
of the Naval Base, so he apolo- 
gised and got up, and he spoke 
to me as an officer to an officer 
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in the best of manners. So I 
answered him with compliments 
and I insisted on his seating 
himself in my special chair, and 
I directed my servant to bring 
me another chair and I sat 
down beside him. 

Then he asked me, as we 
watched the film, what my job 
was in the Navy. And I was 
ashamed that he should learn 
that I was not an officer, when 
he was so friendly and kind to 
me, so I said: “I am the 
Commandant’s special engineer, 
employed only on important 
work, and I work directly under 
the Commandant’s order ; there 
is nobody who can pass an order 
from him to me.” And in this 
I told the truth, for was I 
not the Commandant’s launch 
driver? Yet though it was the 
truth there was in it something 
of a lie, and I did not know 
that the Commander of Khor 
Gawi, the N.O.I.C. himself, was 
behind me in that cinema and 
could hear my words. 

Then the officer, who had 
become my friend, asked me: 
“Where is your country?” 
And I thought: This officer has 
come from England, which is 
far. It is shameful for me to 
tell him that I come from near. 
So I said: “My country is 
Basra.”’ For I was hunting for 
myself honour and respect as a 
traveller. Then he asked me 
concerning my pay, and though 
my pay was only one hundred 
rupees, I made it two hundred 
in my words. And as the film 
was shown on the screen we 
talked, one to the other, and he 
told me about England and I 
told him about Basra, but my 
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talk was now all lies, for I had 
not seen the place. And the 
time came that the film finished 
and the officer bid me good- 
night and returned to his ship, 
and I returned to my room. 
And in the morning I went to 
my duty and cleaned the engine. 
And the N.O.LC. came and I 
stood to attention and saluted 
him, saying: ‘“‘ Good morning, 
sir.’ And he said: ‘“ Good 
morning, Mohammed Said. 
What did you say in the cinema 
last night?” And I replied: 
“* Nothing, sir. I said nothing 
at all.” But he said: “ You 


were talking with an officer of 
the ship Investigator, and you 
told him your pay was two 
hundred rupees and that you 
came from Basra and you made 
your name big with him.” And 
I was astonished, for I did not 


know the N.O.L.C. had heard 
me. Sol said: “ I was talking, 
sir, and there were, perhaps, 
some lies. But I like to hunt 
honour for myself, and I would 
like to be an officer, for I want 
myself to be from the up people 
and not from the down.” 

And the N.O.1L.C. asked ime: 
“How many languages do you 
know?” And I said: “ Sir, 
I speak English, and Urdu, and 
Persian, and Baluchi, but my 
native tongue is Arabic.”’ And 
he thought for a time and said 
to me: “TI should like to put 
you to be an interpreter on a 
ship. Would you like that?” 
I was overjoyed at his words and 
said: “Oh, sir. To go in the 
ships is why I have joined the 
Navy. For in the ships is 
promotion.” 

He told me that the Or Bye, 
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the most terrible and the best 
of the British ships and famous 
in war, was returning to Khor 
Gawi. Now I did not know 
what ‘interpreter’ meant, but 
I thought: Anything in a ship 
will be good. 

After a few days the Ox Eye 
came from London and anchored 
in Khor Gawi. And the N.O.LC. 
sent a messenger for me to come 
to his house. He told me to 
roll up my bedding and to go in 
the launch to the ship and report 
to the Captain, and he gave me 
@ letter to take with me. 

When I reported to the Cap- 
tain I was pleased; for that 
Captain treated me with polite- 
ness and kindness, and he gave 
me a special cabin for myself, 
with cupboards and a bed and 
furnished in the best manner. 
And I sat and slept and ate in 
my special cabin for two days, 
but I did not work, for I did 
not know what the job of inter- 
preter was. And I watched the 
sailors drilling at the guns, for 
I thought: I must learn this 
work. And after two days we 
put out to sea, and I asked the 
sailors where we were going, but 
they replied only: ‘‘ Outside.” 

And I went out on the deck 
as the ship moved with great 
speed away from the land, until 
even the hills vanished from 
sight. Then a sailor came and 
told me to report to the Captain 
on the bridge. And he showed 
me the way and I went up and 
stood to attention in front of 
the Captain. The Captain said : 
** Ah, the interpreter.”” And he 
gave me a pair of binoculars and 
pointed to the horizon. He 
asked me: “‘ What is that?” 
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And I told him: “Sir, that is 
a sailing vessel bringing cargo 
from India.’”’ And he said: 
“* Shabash !” 

The Captain moved a lever 
which sounded a bell in the 
engine-room, and the ship moved 
with terrific speed so that we 
nearly left the water and flew 
through the air, and in a minute 
or so we were beside the dhow, 
which was big, and I saw she 
was Arab. Then the Captain 
stopped the ship, and he handed 
me a megaphone and said: 
“Tell that dhow to lower her 
sail.” And I shouted the Cap- 
tain’s commands to the dhow. 
And the dhow obeyed and 
lowered her sail. Then the 


sailors lowered a motor-launch 
into the sea, and I, and with 
me one lieutenant and two 
sailors armed with pistols, got 


in the launch and went to the 
dhow. And we boarded the 
dhow and sat down with the 
nakhoda. The lieutenant said 
to me: “Ask the nakhoda 
where he is from.” So I asked, 
and the nakhoda _ replied: 
“From Karachi.” And one 
of the sailors wrote down 
the nakhoda’s reply on paper. 
Then they asked: ‘“‘ Where are 
you going?’ And he said: 
“Basra.’? Then they asked him 
about his eargo. He replied 
that he had rice. Then they 
asked him concerning his crew. 
And all these words I translated 
from English to Arabie and from 
Arabic to English. Then they 
asked the nakhoda who owned 
the dhow and what was its 
number. And last of all they 
asked: “ Did you see any sub- 
marines of the Japanese as you 
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came from Karachi?’ And the 
nakhoda said: “I have never 
seen any submarines.” 

Then we returned to our ship, 
and the dhow hoisted her sail 
and departed. And this was 
our job at sea, to question the 
dhows and to search for the 
submarines of the Japanese. 

That night I slept in my 
special cabin, and in the morn- 
ing I went to wash in the bath- 
room, and I turned the tap to 
the right, and I turned the tap 
to the left, but no water came, 
nor did the tap turn properly. 
So I looked at the tap in con- 
fusion. And I thought: If I 
have to go outside and ask an 
Englishman to open this tap it 
will be shameful for me, since 
they think I am an important 
man. And I tried all the taps 
in that bathroom, but none 
would work. And though one 
tap might be broken the others 
would surely work. So I shut 
the door of the bathroom and 
sat down and looked at them. 
Then I noticed that there was 
writing on them, and it said: 
Pusu. And I thought: What 
is the meaning of ‘ Pusu.’ And 
I thought and thought about 
the word ‘ Pusu,’ and suddenly 
its meaning came to me. Why, 
it is only ‘adfa.’ So I pushed 
at the tap and a great stream 
of water shot out so suddenly 
that my very shirt grew wet 
and I fell over backwards from 
surprise. And I laughed at this 
situation, and my laughter was 
heard through the ship. And 
when I came out of the bath- 
room I met Mr Nash, and I was 
still laughing. And Mr Nash 
said: “ What’s up? Tell me 
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what happened?” And I told 
him about the tap, and I 
said: “* You see, a knowledge 
of English is really useful.” 
‘“* Shabash,” said Mr Nash, and 
he, too, laughed. 

I was angry with the cook on 
the ship Ox Hye, for he always 
gave me rice without salt and 
tea without sugar. So one day 
I went to the cook and said: 
“ English food is better than 
Arab food; can you not give 
me English food?’’ For I knew 
that the cook did not know how 
to make Arab food, and I thought 
that it is shameful to tell him 
that he makes the food in a 
terrible fashion and without salt. 
And he said: “ No, you cannot 
eat English food, for you are a 
Mohammedan and we are Chris- 
tian.” And I had seen nothing 


wrong with the food of the 
sailors, which appeared clean 


and good, so I said: “I can 
eat it.” And he took up a 
frying-pan and gave me two 
slices from it of a fat flesh fried 
in butter. And I ate them, 
thinking them fish. And when 
I had finished eating, the cook 
asked me: “What is that 
which you ate?’’ And I said: 
“* Why, fish of course.” And he 
said: “* No, it was pig.” I did 
not know the word, so I said: 
“Will you spell it. And he 
spelt it, Pp, 1,G. And I looked in 
my little dictionary and I saw 
the word KHANzir. Then I was 
filled with a dreadfu sickness, 
but the vomit would not come, 
and I was astonished and angry, 
and had there been a knife in 
my hand I would have killed 
him then, for I had seen no pigs 
in that ship, and I thought: 
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From where has he brought this 
filthy flesh. And I cursed him 
and ran up to the Captain’s 
eabin and reported the matter 
to him. And the Captain sent 
for the cook and gave him 
punishment and advice how to 
feed me. And his punishment 
was peeling potatoes. And after 
that time I sat down to food in 
the Mess with the sailors, and I 
ate whatever they ate, with the 
exception of pig, and when it 
came on the table the sailors 
used to point at it and to warn 
me against it. And the cook 
became my friend and he gave 
me special cakes and sweets 
which he used to make in his 
kitchen, but he did not give them 
to the other sailors. 

And one day we were travelling 
fast over the surface of the sea 
and we saw a huge sea snake. 
Its length was thirty feet long 
and its head was as big as the 
head of an ox. And the Captain 
issued orders, and the sailors 
flew to their guns and fired two 
rounds rapid fire. The snake 
was killed, and we saw that it 
was striped white and black. 
And the Captain ordered the 
sailors to put our motor-launch 
in the water to fetch the snake, 
and when tied to the ship Oz 
Eye, for it was too big to bring 
aboard, it ran from the bows 
to the stern, being lashed with 
ropes. And the officers brought 
out their cameras and took pic- 
tures of the snake, which we 
towed to Khor Gawi and showed 
to all the sailors of all the other 
ships. 

And after catching the snake 
we were sent to Sur on one 
of our patrols in search of the 
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Japanese. But we saw no Japan- 
ese submarines on that patrol, 
for perhaps they had heard that 
the Ox Eye was patrolling the 
seas. And when we came back 
from Sur a dreadful storm struck 
us in the sea, with wind and 
thunder and lightning and seas 
like mountains which crashed 
down on our ship. And I 
thought: The Ox Hye is the 
strongest of ships, and our Oap- 
tain is the best of captains, and, 
thanks be to God, there is no 
cause for fear. 

But the wind grew to terrific 
intensity, and the Ox Eye was 
thrown up and plunged deep 
down by the seas so that the 
floors of the decks stood up like 
walls, and a man could not walk 
upon them without falling off 
the floor on to the walls. And 
the rain and spray came so that 
the officer on the bridge could 
not see the bows of the ship. 
And the only way to get about 
the ship from one place to 
another was to crawl along 
clutching firmly at the rails. 
And the time came for supper, 
so I went to the wardroom in 
this manner. The room was 
empty, but Mr Nash came by, 
and he said: ‘‘ Come along to 
the kitchen; the waiter cannot 
bring the food here on a night 
like this.” So we went to the 
kitchen, and found it full of the 
English sailors, drinking tea and 
eating out of open tins of fish. 
And the cook, who was my 
special friend, gave me a tin of 
fish and a cup of tea, saying: 
“No plates tonight.”” And in- 
deed it was difficult to eat even 
out of a tin, for I was being 
thrown by the ship against the 


door of the kitchen, and half my 
fish fell on the floor. The cook 
felt a sickness in his head on 
that night, and when he had 
given us food he went to the 
doctor for medicine, and he 
himself could not eat. And the 
sailors in the kitchen all ate 
their fish, dressed as they were 
in oilskins and sea-boots. But 
there was no work for me, so 
when I had finished supper I 
went back to my special cabin, 
which was for me and for no- 
body else, and I lay down to 
sleep. But I could not sleep ; 
for the ship hurled me from one 
end of the bunk to the other, 
and the storm increased in fury. 

But the Ox Eye was such a 
ship that her Captain cared 
nothing for storms, and he did 
not stop hunting submarines. 
For about midnight the tele- 
phone in my cabin rang, and I 
answered and found the Captain 
himself was speaking. He said : 
“Mohammed Said, come up 
to the bridge.” So I jumped 
from my bunk and threw on my 
oilskins and went with all speed, 
yet clutching at the rails, to the 
bridge. The Captain said to me: 
“Come here. What do you see 
over there?” And he handed 
me the binoculars used specially 
at night. I replied that I saw a 
red lamp, and he asked: “ Do 
you think it is a submarine ? ” 
I said: “No, sir. I think it is 
a dhow.” For at that time 
there was fighting everywhere, 
and even the cargo ships showed 
little light, and I thought that 
the enemy submarines would 
show no light, but the dhows 
were too small to fear sub- 
marines, since the Japanese were 
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hunting big ships only. But 
the dhows greatly feared the 
big tankers and cargo ships, 
since they came fast through 
the night, often without any 
light whatsoever, not even the 
red and the green. So the 
dhows all carried a big light that 
the officers on the tankers might 
see them from far off and blow 
their hooters. So I said: “ It 
is surely a dhow.”? The Captain 
said: “ You be careful, Mo- 
hammed Said ; for if you think 
it a dhow and I think it a dhow 
and it turns out to be a sub- 
marine, then we are sunk.” 
Then the Captain sent for the 
Signal Officer, and told him to 
flash a lamp at the light, saying: 
“‘ If it shoots back, then we will 
know it is a@ submarine.” And 


the officer flashed his lamp, and 
the big light was waved in 


answer, but the people did not 
reply in Morse code. So tlie 
Japtain rang for speed, and we 
went rushing through the storm 
to the light. And the sailors 
turned on the great searchlight 
and we saw a dhow, but much 
distressed ; for her sail was 
carried away, and her helmsman 
could not keep her from rolling 
sideways to the great seas, so 
she was shipping water, and her 
people called out to us: “If 
the storm does not abate within 
the hour, we sink, for our cargo 
is rice and it is now heavy with 
water.” 

I translated the words of the 
Arabs to the Captain, and he 
ordered that a rope be thrown 
to the dhow, and he took them 
in tow. And such was the kind- 
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ness of our Captain that he 
towed that dhow back to Sur, 
and when the storm abated he 
inspected the dhow and gave 
the Arabs hot tea. And he said: 
** How you survived in that sea 
I do not know.” The sailors 
on the dhow cried out that 
they were saved, thanks be to 
God, the Lord of the two 
worlds, and they thanked the 
Captain exceedingly for taking 
them in tow. And the Captain 
was amazed when he saw the 
condition of the dhow and the 
amount of water in her. And 
the sailors on the dhow brought 
up water from the hold in 
buckets, and they threw some 
wet rice into the sea. 

There we left them, in Sur, 
while we ourselves returned to 
Khor Gawi. And the wind 
abated and the sea was calm. 
But there was dreadful news at 
the office of the Navy on the 
Island of Sheep, for the Or Bye 
was ordered to return to London 
at once. The Captain told me 
to take my bedding and go 
ashore. I said: “I will go with 
you, for this is my ship, and I 
wish to see the fighting in 
London.” But the Captain 
said: “We do not need an 
Arab interpreter where we are 
going, Mohammed!” So I war 
forced to go ashore and the Or 
Eye departed and left me. They 
tried to comfort me and they 
said: “* We will find you another 
ship.” But I said: “The Ow 
Eye is gone and there is none 
like her.” 

So I took leave from them 
and returned to my country. 
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PARADOXICALLY, perhaps, the 
Election of 1951, despite the 
slightness in the difference of 
the returns from those of 1950, 
may occupy a large niche in 
Parliamentary history. Besides 
bringing about a change in 
Government, it may be re- 
markable for two _ further 
circumstances. 

The first is that it has prob- 
ably sounded the knell of the 
Liberal Party as a Parliamentary 
factor. Men will still be Liberals ; 
the way they vote may decide 
an Election; but as a minority 
which might one day become a 
majority and form a govern- 
ment, they have ceased to exist. 
After a long and notable career 
they are no more. In 1950 they 
tried the policy of putting up 
four hundred candidates, and 
met with disaster. Last October 
they tried the other policy of 
putting up about a hundred 
candidates, and again met with 
disaster. What more can they 
do? Ten years ago the Parlia- 
mentary Party might have been 
resuscitated by the introduc- 
tion of the Alternative Vote. 
But this, while it may help a 
candidate who is second in the 
poll to climb into the first place, 
will seldom serve the man who 
is the bottom of three; and 
in almost every three-cornered 
contest last October, the Liberal 
was at the bottom. The day 
has passed when the Alterna- 
tive Vote might have enabled 
the Liberals to increase their 
strength ; and the only other 
possibility, Proportional Repre- 


sentation, runs counter to our 
whole electoral system and is 
strongly opposed both by Con- 
servatives and by Socialists. 
Nor have the Liberals, with their 
attenuated numbers, much hope 
of ever repeating 1923 and 1929 
and holding the balance between 
the two larger Parties. If they 
could not do it in 1950, when 
the majority was tiny, and 
cannot do it in 1951, when it is 
not much larger, they are un- 
likely ever to be able to do it. 
They may continue as a voting 
power in the constituencies, to 
be courted by Conservatives and 
Socialists ; but it remains to be 
seen how far it will be possible 
to retain them as an organised 
body of opinion when their 
Parliamentary significance has 
sd dwindled. 

The other circumstance of 
note is possibly more serious. 
In former days the country 
showed a small but solid core of 
Conservatives and another small 
but solid core of Liberals, or 
later of Socialists. These would 
vote with their Party, regard- 
less of event or argument. But 
between them was a mass of 
unattached electors, who might 
vote one way at one Election 
and another way at the next. 
These were the people who 
swung the pendulum and made 
the majorities. 

Today the electorate has be- 
come more highly organised, 
with the result that the two 
cores have swelled and the un- 
attached mass has shrunk. In 
fact we may be entering on a 
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period when almost everyone 
will be either a Conservative or 
a Socialist and will find it as 
difficult to change his allegiance 
at any Election from one Party 
to the other as it has been for a 
Democrat from the south of the 
United States to vote for a 
Republican. 

Surely this matters, not merely 
because, with the Parties fairly 
evenly divided, it may make for 
@ continuance of small majori- 
ties and frustrated governments ; 
not merely because it greatly 
diminishes the effect of argu- 
ments and the reaction to events, 
but even more because it indi- 
cates a hardening of opinion, a 
clear line cut through the nation, 
forming a kind of permanent 
estrangement between Right and 
Left, unknown before in British 
politics. 

It is perhaps too early as yet 
to say that this has happened. 
What is fairly certain is that 
the Parliamentary answer to 
the verdict of October should 
not be, as it was after the 
Election of 1950, to avoid major 
legislation and to postpone 
necessary but possibly provoca- 
tive action. The bolder course 
is the wiser. The Party which 
has won a majority, however 
small, should bring in its Bills, 
carry out its proclaimed policy, 
and face the consequences. It 
should, of course, be concilia- 
tory, mindful of the narrow 
margin by which it has gained 
office and therefore careful of 
the rights of the Opposition ; 
but it should not allow itself 
to be paralysed into impotence. 
The Government’s life may then 
be short, but at least will be 
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honourable; and if it suffers 


defeat in the House of Commons, 
its courage may be rewarded 
by victory in the constituencies. 
Anything is better than that 
men should say of it that it had 
done nothing in particular and 
had not even done it very well. 


There is something in the 
view that the real winner of 
the General Election was Mr 
Aneurin Bevan. Office without 
@ proper working majority is not 
much of a prize for anybody 
this winter, as the Conserva- 
tives, recovering from their first 
elation, were quickly aware; Mr 
Attlee, deriving what consola- 
tion he can find from Mr Morgan 
Phillips’s arithmetic (which has 
always been a little fanciful) 
and from the undoubted fact 
that the Socialists actually out- 
voted the Tories, can hardly be 
gratified by the loss of nearly 
twenty seats; while the tiny 
following of Mr Clement Davies 
has been reduced from nine to 
six. 

But Mr Bevan has cleared 
the board. First of all he got 
his General Election, which he 
rightly suspected would disclose 
the strength of his position in 
the country. Then, with the 
Conservatives scraping through 
to victory, he got his release 
from his invidious position on 
the Government back benches. 
His personal supporters have 
returned to the House of 
Commons in undiminished 
strength ; and the situation in 
which the Conservatives will 
find themselves during the winter 
will offer numerous opportuni- 
ties to a resourceful, energetic, 
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and not too scrupulous Opposi- 
tion. What is even more satis- 
factory for Mr Bevan is that 
while his old colleagues are 
liking him no better and the 
hierarchy of Trade Unionism is 
as hostile as ever, the rank and 
file of the Labour Party have 
shown unmistakable sympathy 
with his views. Mr Attlee, as it 
were, can command the loyalty 
of the Staff, at least down to 
Divisional level, but tbe allegi- 
ance of the battalions is divided 
and doubtful. 

All this is likely to be re- 
flected in the attitude of the 
Socialists in the new Parliament. 
Without saying so much in so 
many words, they come a great 
deal closer to Mr Bevan’s posi- 
tion over such matters as re- 
armament and Anglo-American 
relations. That they will wage 
an implacable war on the 
Government goes without saying. 
Their earliest action in forcing 
a division for the first time in 
fifty-six years over the election 
of the new Speaker was a small 
indication of their intentions. 
If their pretext was that Mr 
Morrison had once been a 
Minister, it was pretty flimsy, 
resting on the supposition that 
any man who has held office 
will have insufficient regard for 
the rights of private Members. 
Mr Morrison is _ personally 
popular with his opponents, 
most of whom probably pre- 
ferred him to their own can- 
didate, Major Milner. That 
the election should have been 
challenged, against the advice 
of the leaders, looks like sheer 
factiousness. 

By _ general 


consent Mr 
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Churchill has collected a strong 
team. No man has a better 
understanding of international 
politics than Mr Eden, who now 
enters the Foreign Office for the 
third time. Mr Butler is an 
excellent choice for Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, while the re- 
appearance of Lord Woolton, 
the advent of Lord Ismay, and 
the absence of Lord Beaver- 
brook are very welcome. The 
younger Conservatives are ade- 
quately represented by Mr David 
Eccles, Mr Thorneycroft, Briga- 
dier Head, and Mr Boyd Car- 
penter. Sir Walter Monckton 
is @ question-mark. He is a 
man of unusual charm who has 
always found it difficult to be 
disobliging ; but besides blan- 
dishing the leaders of Labour 
he will be required sometimes to 
say “ No” to them. 

Mr Churchill will surely need 
the best work of the best men 
he can find. He inherited a 
depleted larder, an almost empty 
till, and a very ugly situation 
in the Middle East. It seems 
likely that during the next few 
weeks the hot wind will be 
blowing most fiercely on Mr 
Butler, who has to see to the 
almost empty till. Not for 
years has the balance of pay- 
ments been in such a precarious 
state; for during the last few 
months all the ground gained 
by laborious effort has been 
lost, so that poor Sisyphus has 
to follow his burden back to the 
bottom of the hill. 

In these circumstances Mr 
Attlee may not be altogether 
sorry to have been relieved 
of the uncongenial necessity, 
which at the moment seems 
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unavoidable, of making a further 
approach to the United States. 
America is on the threshold of 
an Election year, when every- 
thing becomes tangled up in a 
web of politics. The Adminis- 
tration cannot authorise a loan 
to Britain, and Congress, looking 
over its shoulder at its vast 
electorate, would hardly dare to 
do so. The present mood is one 
of suspicion, which even the 
Royal Visit to Washington did 
not dispel. In some ways, in 
fact, the visit made people more 
suspicious, and although the 
Princess and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh, by their unaffected charm 
and simple friendliness, almost 
disarmed criticism, many of the 
papers carried sharp comments, 
of which one of the mildest was 
the suggestion that the Princess 
was right to “want to get to 
know her bankers.” 

Mr Attlee would certainly 
have had no success in any new 
approach. He has never been 
on easy terms with the Adminis- 
tration, the Press, or the people. 
He is not their sort and they 
are not his. They know it; 
presumably he knows it too; 
and the knowledge makes him a 
little awkward in any advances 
he attempts. There is a story 
told of his visit to President 
Truman about a year ago. Mr 
Attlee’s primary purpose in going 
was to discourage the use of the 
atomic bomb in Korea. Having 
discovered that the Americans 
had no idea of using it, his 
second and perhaps more serious 
purpose was to discuss the short- 
age of raw materials, which was 
jeopardising Britain’s economic 
effort. On this he spoke at 
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some length, painting a very 
gloomy picture of the situation. 
But he mumbled, as is some- 
times his habit when he is 
nervous, and anyhow the Presi- 
dent finds the English accent 
difficult to penetrate. At the 
end of the tale of woe, those 
present were astonished to see 
the President smiling happily. 
“That's great, Mr Prime 
Minister,” he said. ‘“ That’s 
fine. I’m delighted to hear it.” 
He had not understood a word 
Mr Attlee had been saying. 

Mr Churchill will not mumble 
or leave any doubt of his mean- 
ing in the minds of his hearers. 
He has the additional advan- 
tage of being one of the most 
popular men in the United 
States. His return to office was 
greeted there with enthusiasm, 
and the appearance of that 
familiar figure on any American 
movie screen was the signal for 
loud applause. While Mr Attlee 
would hardly have been suffered 
to look in at the stable door, 
Mr Churchill may be allowed to 
steal the horse, if there happens 
to be a horse he wants to steal. 
In other words, he may achieve 
the unlikely and secure some 
further aid for Britain in her 
new financial plight. 

Even he will not find this 
an easy task. It must not be 
forgotten that large numbers of 
Americans view the Welfare 
State with misgivings and resent- 
ment. This is not merely be- 
cause they are against Socialism, 
but because they see the British 
people indulging in all sorts of 
extravagant schemes of social 
security, while at the same time 
American dollars, wrung from a 
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reluctant and overloaded tax- 
payer, are being poured across 
the Atlantic. They feel rather 
as &@ man would if an acquaint- 
ance, calling on him in an ex- 
pensive car and accompanied 
by a wife wearing a mink coat, 
were to tell him a hard-luck 
story and try to touch him 
for fifty pounds. The analogy, 
of course, is very inexact, the 
connection between internal and 
external expenditure being 
slighter than a lot of Americans 
realise, though possibly not so 
non-existent as our Socialists 
maintain. The feeling, however, 
is there ; and if further American 
aid is needed, the request may 
have to be accompanied by 
economies at home. These 
would undoubtedly mean seri- 
ous trouble for the Conservative 
Government and might have a 
disastrous effect upon Anglo- 
American relations. The Russians 
are not the only people who 
dislike the close association 
of the United States with the 
British Commonwealth and 
welcome any opportunity of 
disturbing it. The United States 
has ‘The Chicago Tribune’ and 
Britain has ‘ The New Statesman 
and Nation.’ 


The ugly episodes in Egypt 
have a back history which is not 


always remembered. In 1936 
Nahas Pasha, Prime Minister 
then as he is now, signed an 
Anglo-Egyptian Treaty, which 
was to hold good for twenty 
years. At that time the 
Egyptians were very glad to 
have the Treaty. Mussolini had 
just marched into Abyssinia and 
Egypt saw herself as an enclave 
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within Italy’s African Empire. 
They had every cause to be 
alarmed, since without the sup- 
port of Britain, Egypt would 
probably have been the next 
prey. In fact, but for Britain’s 
interest and presence, she might 
have preceded Abyssinia in the 
list of victims. So in 1936 
Egypt was at least as anxious as 
was Britain to have a Treaty ; 
and when this had been negoti- 
ated the Egyptians professed 
themselves satisfied with what 
they had got. 

The war followed and turned 
Egypt into a hesitant ally, to 
the extent of offering hospitality 
to the British forces, of breaking 
off relations with Germany, and 
of declaring a state of siege. 
Every Egyptian knew quite well 
that, but for the British garrison, 
the Italians would march straight 
in, seize the Suez Canal, and 
occupy the country. Inevitably, 
however, there was occasional 
friction between the Egyptian 
Government and the British 
Military Headquarters; and it 
was observed that as danger 
receded from the Western border, 
Egyptian friendship cooled. 

As soon as the war was 
over, we had served our turn. 
We had saved Egypt from the 
enemy, and for thanks we got a 
plain intimation that the sooner 
we cleared out of the country 
the better pleased the Egyptians 
would be. Like a hostess, deal- 
ing with a guest who has out- 
stayed his welcome, Egypt began 
to ask us our plans; and after 
some rather inconclusive negotia- 
tions, we withdrew our troops 
to the Canal Zone. There they 
are and will presumably stay 
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until such time as a new Treaty, 
superseding that of 1936, has 
been made. What can hardly 
be denied is that a Treaty, 
entered into freely and willingly, 
should not be abrogated by 
one of the parties to it, 
simply because it is no longer 
convenient. 

Naturally, the British have 
been annoyed by the whole 
business. If they were expecting 
any gratitude for past services, 
they might have recalled the 
moral of ‘Les Voyages de Mon- 
sieur Perrichon.’ In that play 
Monsieur Perrichon, taking his 
holiday in the neighbourhood of 
Chamonix, is saved from falling 
to his death by a young man, 
whose attentions to Mademoi- 
selle Perrichon have been for- 
bidden by her father. At first 
grateful for being rescued, he 
became exceedingly irritated 
when he was continually re- 
minded by his family that he 
owed his life to his daughter’s 
suitor. He came to dislike his 
deliverer more and more and to 
redouble his objections to the 
marriage. In the play—and here 
any analogy ends—the situation 
is saved by the staging of a 
fresh accident, in which Monsieur 
Perrichon is permitted to save 
the young man’s life. All then 
is well; for Monsieur Perrichon 
is so delighted to be in his turn a 
deliverer that he gladly consents 
to his daughter’s marriage. 

Since it is highly improbable 
that we shall ever be in a posi- 
tion to be rescued by Egypt, 
and thereby win her affection, 
we must put up with the present 
Anglophobia as best we may. 
Before we dismiss it as entirely 
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irrational, we should reflect on 
two other circumstances which 
have had a lot to do with 
Egypt’s attitude. The first was 
the fiasco in Palestine. The 
military fiasco was Egypt’s, but 
the moral fiasco was Britain’s. 
The whole sorry and shameful 
story did more than anything 
else to lower British prestige and 
to drag it through the mud of 
the Middle East. We have 
little right to complain if their 
peoples are now “lifting their 
heads in the stillness to yelp at 
the English flag.” 

The other circumstance, of 
course, has been the success of 
Dr Moussadek in Iran. He has 
got rid of the British, even if he 
has not yet discovered any way 
of getting rid of his oil. At any 
rate he has shown that_ the 
time-honoured pastime of twist- 
ing the lion’s tail can be carried 
out with impunity. So it could 
—six months ago. Events will 
show if the game will be as 
easy or as safe when the Prime 
Minister of the United Kingdom 
is Mr Winston Churchill. 


As the year draws to its close, 
the tempo of political life in 
the United States has perceptibly 


quickened. With the primaries 
only a few months distant, 
mancuvring within the Parties 
becomes more feverish. It might 
be supposed that the Democrats 
have very little to man«uvre 
about. If President Truman 
wants the nomination, he can 
have it; but it is said that he 
is tired of life at the White 
House and that Mrs Truman is 
still more tired of it. If the 
Republicans should pick a man 
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who seems likely to reverse all 
the Truman policies, the Presi- 
dent will not hesitate to ‘ run’ ; 
otherwise he may well decide to 
stand down. 

This time the Republicans are 
unlikely to make the mistake 
of underrating their adversary, 
having discovered in 1948 that 
President Truman, while capable 
of extraordinary naivetés when 
conducting the affairs of the 
country, has nothing to learn 
from anybody about conducting 
an Election. He is, in fact, one 
of the shrewdest politicians in the 
land, and if he decides to run, 
will not be an easy man to beat. 

Nor have the Republicans 
been very happy about their 
new prospective champion. The 
only candidate to come forward 
as yet is Senator Taft, for 
whom little enthusiasm is felt. 
He is not a popular figure and 
has a record which does not 
commend him either to Labour 
or to the internationally minded. 
A son of President Taft, many 
Americans are tempted to borrow 
a phrase of Lord Oxford’s and 
to describe him as “a chip 
of the old blockhead.” He is 
there because he is there, and 
no one else of any political 
significance may be there to 
compete with him. Governor 
Dewey, defeated twice, is plainly 
ineligible. Mr Stassen, by 
common consent, ruled himself 
out during the last Presidential 
campaign. General MacArthur 
may be asked to address the 
Republican Convention. He 
might stampede it or he might 
not. The likelihood is that he 


would not. Governor Warren 
is a power in California, but not 
much known outside it. Senator 
Saltonstall is generally respected, 
but stands rather aloof from 
the politicians who are the 
President-makers. 

Who else is there? General 
Eisenhower, murmur the de- 
sponding Republicans. But 
there are two difficulties about 
General Eisenhower. The first 
is a slight doubt whether he is a 
Republican or a Democrat. That 
he is the first has been generally 
assumed, but a story (at once 
denied) has it that when he was 
in Washington during November, 
the President offered him the 
Democratic nomination and he 
refused it. The second difficulty 
is that so far he has firmly 
resisted any suggestion that he 
should be the Republican candi- 
date. But he cannot be left out 
of account, and many well- 
informed people believe that in 
January he will agree to come 
forward. The plight of the 
G.O.P. is illustrated by the 
eagerness of so many Re- 
publicans to draft a man of 
uncertain political allegiance who 
apparently does not wish to be 
the candidate of either Party. 

In this uncertainty Senator 
Taft still stands almost un- 
challenged ; and those who are 
apprehensive may console them- 
selves with the thought that the 
leaders of any Party which has 
been out of office for twenty 
years are apt to be irresponsible 
in their utterances, and that 
what a man says and does when 
he is President is often very 


* The “Grand Old Party,” as the Republicans like to call themselves. 
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different from what he said and 
did when he was a mere Senator. 
But the other big question is 
whether Senator Taft, if chosen, 
is at all likely to beat President 
Truman. On the form his 
victory appears improbable, but 
in Presidential Elections, as in 
horse races, the unexpected often 
happens and an outsider some- 
times wins. 

One circumstance at least will 
help the Republicans in their 
campaign. There is a feeling 
about, which many Democrats 
privately share, that the time 
has come for a change of 
Administration. People are re- 
calling that President Truman 
served his political apprentice- 
ship under Pendergast, a noted 
Missouri boss who ended his 
career in prison. With the 
frankness which distinguishes 
the American press, the sugges- 
tion frequently appears that the 
pupil has not altogether for- 
gotten the lessons he learnt at 
his master’s knee. Without 
impugning the personal integ- 
rity of the President, these 
critics point to some odd and 
rather unsavoury happenings in 
the neighbourhood of the White 
House. Although the irregu- 
larities alleged are mostly 
matters of fur coats and tele- 
vision sets and bear no com- 
parison with the Teapot Dome, 
any President is bound to suffer 
from the failings of his en- 
tourage. Americans, who are 
curiously tolerant of graft in 
local government, do not at all 
relish its appearance at Washing- 
ton; and a strong nation-wide 


reaction against some recent 
manifestations of it may yet 
give the prize to the Republicans. 


Charles Berkeley is one of the 
minor mysteries of seventeenth- 
century history. Why did 
Charles II. rate him so high? 
And why did Clarendon dislike 
him so heartily? Was he a 
loyal servant, a not unskilful 
diplomat, and a gallant soldier? 
Or was he merely a rake of 
the Restoration, and something 
worse, the man who stage- 
managed many of the King’s 
more dubious adventures ? 

As Mr Hartmann’s excellent 
little study ' discloses, the enmity 
of Clarendon was an almost 
fatal bar to posthumous credit. 
Why Clarendon’s aversion was 
so intense is not fully explained. 
Certainly Berkeley played a 
questionable part in the marriage 
of the Duke of York with Anne 
Hyde; but if Anne could for- 
give him, her father, who pro- 
fessed to be against the marriage, 
need not have kept up the 
feud. A more likely cause of 
estrangement was Berkeley’s 
high place in what Americans 
would call the “ kitchen cabinet.” 
Clarendon was the inevitable 
Minister of the Restoration ; 
but he was a survival from days 
which many of the younger men 
preferred to forget. He was 
stiff, fussy, old-fashioned, a kill- 
joy, something of a Polonius, 
and often Charles found it desir- 
able to have other and secret 
channels of communication, with 
the French Court, for example, 
or with his sister, who had 


1 ‘The King’s Friend.’ By C. H. Hartmann. (Heinemann.) 
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married the Dauphin. But 
members of “kitchen cabinets,” 
without portfolios and _irre- 
sponsible, except privately to 
their masters, have never been 
popular with Ministers, who 
might suddenly discover that 
some careful policy they were 
pursuing had been frustrated. 
And Clarendon could do little, 
if anything, about it. He could 
read His Majesty a homily, but 
someone else would always have 
the last word. 

This may explain the hostility 
of Clarendon ; but Berkeley had 
another critic, almost as un- 
sparing, in Samuel Pepys, whose 
prejudice Mr Hartmann does 
not attempt to explain, except 
to suggest that it was founded 
on ill-natured gossip. The fact 
is that anyone in the public life 
of the last half of the seven- 
teenth century, who made an 
enemy of both Clarendon and 
Pepys, was bound to fare badly 
in history. 

Yet Mr Hartmann is successful 
in showing that Berkeley had 
plenty of good qualities. He 
was a courtier, with some of the 
courtier’s faults, but with many 
virtues added. His devotion to 
Charles and James is beyond 
question, and in an age of bad 
faith among public men his own 
loyalty was unshakable. The 
Restoration Court, taking its 
cue from the King, was no 
Sunday School, and no doubt 
some of the work assigned to 
Berkeley by his master was far 
from pleasant. But Berkeley 
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himself seems to have been 
better than most of his fellows. 
He married for love and not for 
money, was an anxious and 
affectionate husband, and wrote 
some charming letters to his 
Mary. 

Nor did he use the Royal 
favour, as so many did, for his 
own aggrandisement. Although 
shortly before his death he was 
created Earl of Falmouth, his 
rewards were not excessive and 
he died a comparatively poor 
man. At the same time, as 
even Pepys admits, he did use 
the Royal favour to bring help 
to many old Cavaliers who 
had fought and suffered in the 
King’s cause during the Great 
Rebellion. 

Nothing in Berkeley’s life be- 
came him better than its finish. 
When the Dutch War began, he 


threw all aside and went to sea, 
partly out of a sense of duty 
and partly, it would seem, from 
his affection for the Duke of 
York, who was commanding the 


Fleet; and however he may 
have lived, he died gallantly in 
action at the stubborn battle of 
Sole Bay. The King was over- 
come with grief, and Pepys 
himself, after a talk with Sir 
William Coventry, pays belated 
tribute to Berkeley’s courage 
and generosity. He was cer- 
tainly not a great man. He 
may not have been a very good 
man. But the chroniclers have 
done him less than justice and 
he deserves the rehabilitation 
Mr Hartmann has given him. 
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